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HITCHES 


T is plain that the situation in Germany needs careful 
1 andling and close attention. In many ways things are going 
well. The currency reform in the Western Zones has been a 

production of basic commodities like ooal and 
“is seni increasing and though there is some fear of a 
temporary reduction in the bread ration, that is not because of 
any falling-off in imports but because the German farmers are holding 
grain for their own purposes. But there are rather too 
disquieting signs that the German character has not been 
fundamentally changed even after defeat in a second war. The 
nationalistic spirit is still latent, and not always even latent. For 
the Western Powers the task of limiting German military potential 
without thereby provoking German antagonism (as in the matter 
of dismantling) and of stimulating German industrial recovery without 
thereby increasing German self-confidence dangerously is a 
formidable one. The present moment is in many ways 
critical, quite apart from the division between east and west. No 
one could have expected Germans to welcome the new inter- 
national régime for the control of the Ruhr industries, and with 
the Communists making the most of their favourite pastime of 
fishing in troubled waters a situaticr. may easily be created in 
which moderate leaders like Dr. Arnold and Dr. Adenauer will, 
in order to hold their followers, be compelled to meet the Allied 
er with a much stronger opposition than their better judgement 
would dictate. 
A tually the new panna 
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statute is a sound piece of work, 
involving some concessions by Britain and America to the French, 
but also a far more considerable retreat by the French than the 
Germans are ready to recognise from drastic policy they 
Originally advocated for the Ruhr. The statute will ainly 
not be modified, and if the Germans work it reasonably it will 
certainly not do their interests any detriment. The contention that 
the whole mineral industry of an area, in soth France and Belgium, 
adjacent to the Ruhr should come under the same international 
control is perfectly logical, and it is a project that may well in 
time be realised. The fact that the influential French daily Le Monde 
contemplates this with equanimity is significant. But progress 
here must be effected by stages, and application of the Ruhr 
statute cannot wait till the details of a far larger and more 
complex plan are worked out. The right framework for such a 
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plan is the organisation which is successfully developing European 
co-operation in connection with Marshall aid. Im that organ- 
isation Germany has a place, and in time it will become a very 
important place. It is here that Germans genuinely concerned 
for peaceful prosperity for Germany will find the best justification 
for their hopes. 


America’s Marching Orders 


The importance of President Truman’s address to Congress on 
Wednesday lay less in the immensity of the legislative programme 
he outlined than in the virtual certainty that the greater part of it 
will be carried into law. Mr. Truman finds himself in a new position 
today. Hitherto he has been President by accident, succeeding 
automatically through the death of his predecessor. Today he is 
placed where he is by the decisive processes of democratic election. 
For the last two years he was put in fetters by the existence of a 
Republican majority at the Capitol. Today both Houses are Demo- 
cratic by a safe margin, and co-operation between executive and 
legislature should be closer than it has been at any time since the 
war ended. The President’s concentration on domestic affairs is not 
surprising, for it is there that from the standpoint of a progressive 
there is the greatest leeway to make up. Mr. Truman’s social 
programme was clearly outlined during his election campaign and 
his ideas are now to be translated into practice. His fundamental 
purpose is to keep America at work, on adequate wages and on a 
steadily rising level of sufficiency and comfort. In many respects 
the programme resembles that now in execution in this country— 
agricultural subsidies, expanded social security schemes, a new 
National Health Service, increased expenditure on education. The 
demands of Labour are to be met by the repeal of the obnoxious 
Taft-Hartley Act, natural resources are to be vigorously developed, 
new taxation is to be levied, as in this country, on the classes best 
able to bear it. This new “New Deal” represents a vigorousiy 
but not, on the whole, rashly expansionist policy. It means inevitably 
a steady growth of Federal authority at the expense of the States, 
but there is not much spirit in the defence of States’ Rights nowadays, 
except where a colour policy in the Southern States is involved, and 
here Mr. Truman has reasserted his civil rights programme io 
confident defiance of the Democratic Southern rebels. 
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Middle East Alliances 


Britain is the military ally of Egypt, Iraq and Transjordan. It is 
true that public opinion in the first two countries would like to see 
the alliances brought to an end, but in the absence of an agreed 
reyision they will remain legally in force until 1956 and 1955 respec- 
tively. It was because of these treaties that the Middle East became 
a British base during the war and, the boot being now on the other 
foot, it is because of these treaties that Britain might find herself 
involved with an expansionist Israel. That this danger is recognised 
as a real one is shown by the fact that it has been necessary for the 
British Consul in Haifa to assure the Israeli Foreign Minister that 
there is no question of Britain declaring war on Isracl. Presumably 
this assurance can be given in the belief that the Jewish armies 
will keep within the boundaries of Palestine, whatever the outcome of 
the present fighting round Gaza, but also owing to the clauses in both 
the Egyptian and Iraqi treaties which admit the overriding obligations 
of all parties to the Charter of the League of Nations—obligations 
which may be taken to have passed on to the United Nations. But 
the situation as far as Transjordan is concerned is rather different. 
This alliance was concluded after the United Nations had come into 
existence and has not since been criticised by either contracting 
government. The danger of an Israeli attack on Transjordan is a 
real one; small bands have already been reported crossing the 
frontier, and a large section of the Zionists proclaim the conquest 
of Transjordan as one of their immediate objectives. This act of 
aggression would almost certainly have the tacit support of the 
so-called “ moderate” Zionists. It would be wrong, therefore, to 
assume that the explosive possibilities in the present Middle Eastern 
situation, which were the subject of discussion between the British 
Ambassador in Washington and the State Department over the 
week-end, have been removed by the withdrawal of Jewish troops 
from across the Egyptian frontier. They will remain a menace to 
peace as long as the Revisionist Party exists and as long as the 
young Jewish State continues its policy of aggressive expansion. 


The South African Natives 

Consistency is the only virtue that can be claimed for the South 
African Government’s decision to abolish the Natives’ Representative 
Council, which met this week in Pretoria (for the first time since 
1946) only to be told that since it could serve no useful purpose it 
would meet no more. The Council, established under an Act of 
1936, comprised six official members, four nominated native members 
and twelve native members who were elected. Thus composed, it 
was constitutionally incapable of intransigence and it had in any case 
no executive powers. Dr. Mears, the Secretary for Native Affairs, 
described it as an experiment that had failed, but the Government's 
decision, which implies that it was an experiment on the wrong lines, 
is questionable on the grounds of both wisdom and justice. Before 
the General Election General Smuts criticised the experiment, not 
as unsound in principle, but as over-cautious in practice ; he would 
have reorganised the Council and given it certain limited executive 
powers. Development on these sensible and demecratic lines would 
have been greatly preferable to the arbitrary liquidation of the 
Council, accompanied by the vague assurance that the Government 
“intend” to develop local councils in the hope that through them 
the natives will “eventually ” enjoy a large measure of self-govern- 
ment. Even if this hope were in sight of realisation there would 
still bé a need—administrative as well as psychological—for a body 
which could ventilate representative native opinion on the highest 
level. The South African Government’s decision is strikingly 
unconstructive. 


Cease-Fire in Kashmir 

Exactly a year after the Kashmir dispute first came before the 
United Nations the Governments of India and Pakistan have been 
able to announce that they have arranged between themselves for a 
cease-fire in that disputed State. This cease-fire is now apparently 
being scrupulously enforced by both sides, and may therefore be 
expected to develop, as had always been intended, into a formal 
truce, and the truce in its turn te prepare the ground for a plebiscite. 
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For this dramatic and happy transition to peace the Governments of 
both Dominions deserve the fullest credit, but it would be unjust 
to ignore the patient work of conciliation which the United Nations 
Kashmir Commission has put in during the past year; what is 
happening now is almost word for word what it recommended in its 
resolution of August 14th. During the next stages of the settlement 
—that is to say during the truce and, above all, during the plebiscite 
—the good offices of the United Nations will be more necessary than 
ever. A cease-fire could have been arranged in August if the Pakistan 
Government had not felt that no plesbiscite could be fairly conducted 
as long as the present Ministry of Sheik Abdullah held power in 
Kashmir. Presumably its fears on this score have now been somewhat 
allayed, but unless the plebiscite is so carried out that it gives ground 
for no reasonable complaint by cither side it would be better if it 
had never been held at all. 
two Dominions—whether or not the Hindu Maharajah had the right 
to-bring his predominantly Moslem State over into the Indian Union 
—remains. Partition may offer a way out, in spite of the geographic 
and economic objections which there are to it in this case, and there 
have been signs that the Government of India would accept partition. 
It might be harder for Pakistan, which still resents Indian action 
in Hyderabad, to accept a compromise, but the quiet bargaining 
which has resulted in the New Year cease-fire is the best augury 
for the future. 


Dutch and Indonesians 


The scanty news regarding the situation in Indonesia suggests 
that everything, or nearly everything, has gone as the Dutch planned. 
General Spoor has reported that operations in Java were concluded 
by December 31st, and in Sumatra they have now ended also, all 
that remains being police action against terrorist gangs. This 
information, of course, comes from Dutch sources; the United 
Nations Good Offices Commission has not yet reported on the results 
of the Dutch military action. Meanwhile the visit of Dr. Drees, 
the Dutch Prime Minister, as well as of Jonkheer van Verduynen, 
Dutch Minister in London (who has presumably been in touch 
with Mr. Bevin) to the Indonesian islands should have beneficial 
results. Dr. Drees is a lifelong, a moderate and a most capable 
and intelligent Socialist, whom not even Pandit Nehru could 
seriously accuse of Imperialist ambitions. What Dr. Drees, and all 
Dutch opinion, wants is a federated and autonomous United States 
of Indonesia under a government democratically elected. The 
immediate step must be the formation of an interim Government in 
which all parts of Indonesia will be properly represented. It looks 
as though the Dutch military action, the causes of which are being 
better understood in this country, has brought this possibility con- 
siderably nearer, for substantial numbers of the former supporters 
of the Indonesian Republic are said to be co-operating with the 
Dutch, and the hold of the leaders of the Republican movement on 
the area it claims to control would appear to be precarious. News 
regarding all this, however, amounts to little and most of it comes 
from Dutch sources. The attempt of Pandit Nehru to convene a 
conference of Asiatic States, together with Australia and New 
Zealand, at Delhi to consider the Indonesian situation as a matter 
of urgency evinces much less statesmanship than the Indian Prime 
Minister has been displaying in the domestic field. Inflammatory 
speeches by largely irresponsible delegates could do no possible 
good, and might do considerable harm. 


Victory Over Tsetse ? 

Whether or not the victory over the tsetse fly claimed by the 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies in announcing the discovery of the 
new drug antricyde by a group of I.C.I. chemists proves as sweeping 
as the first accounts of the drug suggest, there can be no question 
that a prospect of immense importance is opened up. The calamitous 
effects of the attacks of the fly on cattle and other forms of animal 
life is felt over the whole of Central Africa from coast to coast, from 
as far south as the frontier of the South African Union to as far 
north as a line running eastward from Sierra Leone. The scourge 
is already being fought by a varietv of means—by the drastic measure 
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of destroying wholesale the bush that harbours the fly, by importing 
parasites to prey on it, by spraying from the air. The new drug, 
it is claimed, will immunise by injection. If that claim is sustained, 
the economic future of vast tracts of Africa will be revolutionised. 
Too much, perhaps, has been said about providing a source of meat 
supply that will rival the Argentine. That development lies years 
ahead, if it comes at all. A more immediate result, and one more 
immediately beneficial to Africa itself, will be the effect on child 
mortality of milk production over vast areas where owing to the 
tsetse cow-milk is practically non-existent today. More information 
about the new drug, and the results of actual experiments in the 
infected areas, will be anxiously awaited. Africa may yet be the scene 
of some of the greatest achievements of modern science, to the 
immense advantage of that great continent and all the world. 


Swollen Shoot 


The Gold Coast produces about half of the world’s cocoa, but this 
vast industry could be entirely destroyed if the insidious disease 
known as swoljen shoot was allowed to spread unchecked. The 
only way to deal with the disease is to cut down affected trees and 
prepare the whole ground before replanting, and this is what the 
commission of three international scientists appointed by the 
Colonial Office has recommended. Putting the recommendation into 
practice is another matter. Cocoa-planting in the Gold Coast is in 
the hands of about a quarter of a million small farmers, peasant- 
owners who work the land with their family and perhaps one or 
two hired workers. They have been getting excellent prices for 
their cocoa in the last few years, and as long as there is a healthy 
pod on one of their trees they will understandably prefer to sell 
than to burn. Already the rumour that the trees were going to be 
destroyed (attributed, of course, to all the wrong reasons) has caused 
a good deal of unrest, which may have had something to do with 
the disturbances there last spring. If the Government decides to act 
on the commission’s recommendations (and it clearly has no choice 
in the matter), an enormous propaganda campaign will have to be 
undertaken, with the largely forlorn object of explaining to an 
illiterate peasantry the harsh necessities of scientific agriculture. It 
is uncertain how long it will take before diseased plantations can 
start producing again ; a tree takes seven to ten years before it yields, 
but to replant the affected areas immediately would almost certainly 
mean another crisis on the present scale in a few years’ time. 
Fortunately the Cocoa Marketing Board in West Africa has large 
financial reserves, which have already to some extent been used to 
combat swollen shoot, though it is unlikely that the peasants will 
be much consoled by compensation for the loss of their trees. Mr. 
Strachey has said that cocoa-rationing will not be necessary ; how 
much chocolate we shall get in our sweet_ration is more problematic. 


Production—Good and Bad 


On Tuesday it was ‘announced that industrial production, as 
shown in the index of the Central Statistical Office, had reached 
a record high level in October, 1947, the latest month for which a 
figure is available. Later the same day it was announced that coal 
production in 1948 was at least 2,500,000 tons below the objective for 
the year. It is morally difficult to resist making comparisons between 
these two figures, but it is statistically difficult to make them. 
Nevertheless the general impression produced by their crude 
juxtaposition is probably about right. There is some reason to be 
cautiously pleased about the performance of industry in general. 
There is no reason to be pleased about the performance of the 
miners. And there is some reason to fear that the inadequate 
output of coal will sooner or later be reflected in the output of goods 
in general. The more closely the coal figure is examined the worse 
it looks. The objective of 211,000,000 tons for the year always 
was defeatist. The present number of miners, working at pre-war 
pressure, could have passed it with several million tons to spare. 
What is more important, the existing Srce, working as hard as it 
did in the week before Christmas, could have exceeded the output 
for 1933. Nor, in view of the progress of mechanisation, is such 
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an effort too much to expect. But output per man-shift is sagging 
and absenteeism is rising once more. What is more, the shortfall in 
total production would have been even greater, but for an increase 
in open-cast production which certainly cannot go on for much 
longer. All these facts tend to qualify still further the tentative 
optimism which the general production figures inspire. The rise 
in productivity per man-year suggested by the production index 
between May and October was almost twice the rate of 2} per cent. 
which is said to be necessary to achieve the four-year programme. 
But it cannot be maintained unless the miners play the part of 
which they are perfectly capable. 


Bus Drivers and Public 


The decision of the London busmen’s delegates not to strike again 
this week but to send their dispute to arbitration—a decision still 
to be confirmed by the several garages—puts a rather better com- 
plexion on a completely indefensible movement. The busmen’s 
demand for time and a half for Saturday afternoon work had no 
shred of justification, for the time-schedules as well as wage-rates 
were settled in every detail in agreements freely entered into in 
1947 and 1948. In any case the procedure to be followed in the 
case of any dispute—reference to the recognised arbitration tribunal 
—was definitely approved by both sides. Both the London Trans- 
port Executive and the Minister of Labour are to be congratulated 
on the firm line they have taken throughout. The strike is, of 
course, completely unofficial, and no complaint can be made of 
the attitude of the Transport and General Workers Union, 
whose officials have done everything in their power to dissuade 
the drivers and conductors from what is a plain breach of 
contract and a particularly selfish blow at the convenience of a 
vast public. The London Transport Executive is fully justified 
in not merely withholding the strikers’ normal Saturday afternoon 
pay—that is a matter of course—but making other cuts which under 
the 1947 agreement follow automatically from the failure of the men 
concerned to report duly for all of their six weekly turns of duty, 
though as matter of expediency it might be well, if arbitration is 
decided on, to drop the latter deduction, 


Mr. Tomlinson’s Defence 


When the Minister of Education appeared before the Incor- 
porated Association of Headmasters last week to defend his proposed 
new Secondary School Examination, he said, as was inevitable, little 
that he had not said before, and he naturally fortified himself behind 
the reports of the Norwood Committee and of the Secondary Schools 
Examination Council. But the Norwood report aroused widespread 
criticism when it appeared, and the recommendations of the Secondary 
Schools Examination Council, as adapted and adopted by the Ministry 
of Education, have failed conspicuously to commend themselves to the 
bulk of the scholastic profession or to the Universities, both of 
which bodies, if it may be said with respect, know much more 
about education than the officials of the Ministry. For that reason 
Mr. Tomlinson is gratuitously asking for trouble when he reminds 
headmasters that examinations are made for the child, not the child 
for examinations, and that it is the interests of the child that must be 
considered. Does the Minister really think that the schools have 
forgotten that? It is true that the new examination—and. this 
is the only thing to be said in its favour—can be taken at any one 
of three levels, and that the bright boy can go direct, if he chooses, 
to the highest or the middle level. But why should not the bright 
boy, if he chooses, or if his parents or his headmaster desire it, take 
the examination, at any level, before 16? There is one serious 
danger, to which Mr. Tomlinson seems insufficiently alive—that 
the claim that the Ministry knows more about teaching children 
than teachers do, and the attempt to impose on the schools and 
indirectly on the universities an examination system which most 
school and university authorities disapprove, will create an antagonism 
between the Ministry and the teaching profession that would bode 
ill for the future of education in this country. That remains true 
in spite of the fact that the Assistant Masters’ Association is 
supporting Mr. Tomlinson. 
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EUROPE FACES THE FUTURE 


HE first impression given by the two reports on European 

recovery published this week is that the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation is facing the future and not 
altogether liking what it sees. Indeed the authors of the programme 
for 1949-50, published on Monday, and the interim report on 
measures for securing independence of American aid by 19§2, 
published on Wednesday, have felt impelled to draw a twofold veil 
over the scene. They stress the fact that the programme for the 
year beginning June 30th, 1949, is not an integrated plan, and 
therefore gives no very clear picture of actual progress to be 
expected in that year. The stress is so heavy that a literal-minded 
reader might begin to wonder whether it is a plan at all. And the 
strictly provisional forecast which has been made of the position in 
19§2 rests on assumptions concerning the increase in productivity, 
ability to increase exports, and world supplies of raw materials 
which are so optimistic that they are regarded by some observers 
as mere conventional expressions of hope, which will not really 
deceive anybody. 

There is an element of truth in these first impressions. It is that 
the difficulty of the task of achieving European recovery by June, 
1952 is so great that the imagination shies away from it. But 
ordinary imaginations always have had difficulty in coping with 
the size and boldness of the Marshall Plan. There are very few 
informed observers who automatically assumed, when Mr. 
Marshall made his original statement at Harvard in June, 1947, 
that it was practicable for the United States to provide assistance 
to Europe on so vast a scale and for the countries of Europe to 
achieve a sufficient degree of co-ordination to secure that assist- 
nce. There were fewer who automatically assumed that the plan, 
once started, was bound to succeed. But as time has gone on the 
joubts have weakened in the light of achievement. This week’s 
reports, for all their reservations and for all the evidence they give 
of a desperate fight by officials against an avalanche of work, give 
ample indication of solid progress. The very fact that they are 
so largely occupied with the difficulties of building up a reasonable 
structure of trade within Europe and of selling European goods 
throughout the world for acceptable currencies, shows that the first 
big problem has been substantially reduced. For when the first 
Paris reports on European recovery appeared, in the autumn of 
1947, the elementary task of producing goods for home consump- 
tion came first. But now, at least in the minds of the O.E.E.C. 
officials, difficulties of selling are more important than difficulties 
of producing. And that, it must be emphasised, is evidence of 
progress. 

This week’s reports make no attempt to gloss over the problems 
vf the next stage. In so far as these are a mere continuation 
of the old difficulties—expanding production, starving the home 
market for the sake of exports, promoting saving and maintaining 
controls—everybody in Great Britain is perfectly familiar with 
them. One of the main Continental criticisms is that we have 
become so familiar with them that we have grown to like them, 
and are now going through the infuriating British process of 
turning our necessities into virtues. That may be so, but there is 
no point in dwelling on it. The difficulties which all the countries 
of Western Europe face together are much greater than those 
which divide them. The shortage of sterling which many 
countries fear will result from the British policy of increasing 
exports to the Continent and holding down imports is a relatively 
small matter compared with the continuing shortage of dollars 
which the long-term programme foresees. M. Marjolin, the 


secretary-general of O.E.E.C., is probably right in thinking that 
the sterling shortage will clear itself up as the volume of trade 
grows and European currencies become more freely transferable. 


In any case, what really matters is that, on present plans, which 
rest on a series of very optimistic assumptions, Europe’s dollar 
deficit in the first year after the end of the Marshall Plan will still 
be about $3,000 million and it will be as well to start thinking 
hard about means of removing it. That task will put the problem 
of a future sterling shortage completely in the shade. It entails 
a furious search for increased supplies of raw materials to keep 
European industries working, and for wider markets in which to 
sell the finished goods. That search will leave no time for minor 
bickerings between the nineteen countries which benefit under 
E.R.P. 

If this week’s reports do nothing else they at least show that 
this is no time for the Marshall aid countries to slacken their 
efforts to attain full economic recovery. But the centre of dis- 
cussion in the next few months will not be in Paris. It will be 
in Washington. We are already entering upon yet another of those 
periods in which the future of Europe becomes a subject of 
debate and decision in the Congress of the United States. Past 
experience has shown that it is unwise to enter upon such a 
period without preparing for shocks. As a first step Baron Snoy, 
the chairman of the council of O.E.E.C., M. Marjolin the secretary- 
general, and Sir Edmund Hall-Patch, the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, will present the documents to Mr. Hoffman and 
attempt to reconcile the discrepancies between the existing national 
plans in the light of American advice. But the eighty-first 
Congress is already in session and soon the European request for 
aid amounting to $4,347 million in 1949-50 will start to go 
through the complicated Congressional mill. First of all a Bill 
authorising the appropriation of aid will have to be examined 
by the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives 
and the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate -and, when 
it gets past them, be reported to the full Houses. Then appro- 
priations for actual expenditure will have to go through a similar 
process with the respective Appropriations Committees, and again 
the full Houses. At every stage snags may occur, and if the whole 
process is over very much before June 30th, the countries of 
Europe may consider themselves lucky. 

Nor does the American say in the matter consist entirely of 
these formalities. A number of fundamental points of policy are 
due for consideration. There has always been a tacit contradic- 
tion between the normal American distrust of planning, particu- 
larly when it is associated with a large degree of Governmental 
control, and the requirement that the countries of Europe shall 
plan their economies jointly. This may be the time to resolve 
it. It would also be a relief to the E.R.P. countries to know that 
they may expect some change in the procedure which compels 
them to do their planning in almost complete ignorance of how 
far the plans will be supported with American dollars. Finally, 
it remains to be seen what the American reaction will be to the 
continuance of a European deficit of $3,000 million, most of it 
with the dollar area, even when E.R.P. comes to an end. 
Will Congress decide that such a gap between European income 
and European expenditure amounts to failure and justifies 
a refusal to throw good money after bad? Past experience, 
and the fact that there are now solid Democratic majorities 
supporting the President in both Houses of Congress, indicates 
that any such return to isolationism is out of the question. But 
the fact remains that the decision either way must be made all 
over again in the next few months. 

Clearly the effort which is required on both sides of the Atlantic 
touches every aspect of economic life. Not least in this country 
will the field have to be reviewed. The fact that a restoration 
of free convertibility between sterling and gold and dollars would 
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at present be disastrous, must not be allowed to check the inten- 
tion to work back to such convertibility in the long run. The 
present need to expand éxports and hold down imports, which is 
dictated by sheer necessity, must not be regarded as virtuous in 
itself. The ultimate aim is expansion all round. Even the talk 
of cutting off imports: of luxury gocds for ever must not be 
accepted too readily. It is far too early to rule out the prospect 
of an ultimate rise in the standard of living up to the level 
which is already enjoyed in the United States. And so far as 
relations with Europe are concerned there is certainly no reason 
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to rule out the continent as a field for British investment if the 
trade balance continues to move in our favour. Much of our 
past economic strength was built on investment abroad, and the 
British four-year plan indicates that the days of foreign invest- 
ment may come again. There is no error implied in the pursuit 
of these aims. The only error is in thinking that they can never 
be achieved. For if that is once admitted then the Marshall Plan 
is certain to be a failure, whereas at the moment there are plenty 
of reasons for thinking that when 1952 comes, it will have been 
proved a success. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE statement that Mr. Ivor Thomas, after holding two minor 

Ministerial offices in the Labour Government, has now com- 
pleted his pilgrimage from Labour, through independence, to Con- 
servatism, but does not propose to resign his seat at Keighley, raises 
an interesting politico-ethical problem—the same, incidentally, that 
was raised a year or so ago when Mr. Tom Horabin, who was for a 
time Liberal Whip, joined the Labour Party but resisted the 
demands of his constituents in North Cornwall that he should resign 
and give them the chance of electing another Liberal. This, of 
course, lies quite outside Burke’s decisive dictum about a Member 
of Parliament being a representative, not a mere delegate, of his 
constituents, and entitlked—even required—to vote on particular 
occasions as his conscience dictates. What the electors of Keighley 
wanted primarily in 1945, beyond any doubt, was to be represented 
in Parliament by a Labour Member; if he should happen to be 
Mr. Ivor Thomas, so much the better. Mr. Thomas’s explanation is 
that he declines to resign at the bidding of a party caucus, though it 
would appear that it was precisely this caucus that secured him his 
nomination and election. Anyhow, Mr. Thomas is not going to 
resign. He is going to sit among the Conservatives and stand as 
a Conservative candidate for Newport, represented since 1945 by 
Mr. Peter Freeman, a popular Member, once a cigar manufacturer, 
now a theosophist, a vegetarian and passionately solicitous for 
animals’ welfare. Early in the present session he exposed on the 
floor of the House the wrongs of a pit pony named Ned—someone 
suggested that as an encouragement it should be re-christened Nye 
—and more recently he has tried unavailingly to persuade the 
Minister of Transport to arrange for the construction of a bridge 
(suspended, presumably from balloons) across the English Channel. 


* * * * 


Someone, presumably Mr. Colin Coote, since he is responsible 
for the arrangement and the introduction, has had the good idea 
of collecting observations and from Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s numerous books and presenting them in series under 
appropriate headings. No one alive is master of more pungent 
and/or pregnant phrase than Mr, Churchill, and the volume when 
it appears will be one to secure and keep constantly at hand. Mean- 
while, that admirable American monthly, the Atlantic, has published 
a first selection in its January issue. At a loss what to choose for 
quotation, I will solve the problem ingloriously by choosing the first: 
“T would make all boys learn English; and then I would 
let the clever ones learn Latin as an honour and Greek as a 
treat. But the only thing I would whip them for is not 
knowing English. I would whip them hard for that.” 
Unexceptionable sentiments. But what, in fact, does “knowing” 
English mean ? 





comments 


+ * * * 


Some student of manners should write a short (or for that matter 
a long) monograph on fish and chips. The subject could be treated 
from many angles. There is, for example, a high aesthetic satisfac- 
tion to be derived from contemplation of the golden brown hue of 
a perfectly fried fillet and a perfectly fried chip (not that chips are 
often seen singly). But more important are fish and chips as a social 
institution and—consequently—as an article of commerce. This 
week Mr. Strachey has been receiving a deputation from the 
Federation of Fish-Friers’ Associations (no less) and any assiduous 


student of Hansard will have been, astonished with the frequency 
and the volume of questions addressed to Ministers on fat for fish- 
friers, or licences for would-be fish-friers, or a shortage of fish-friers, 
or a redundancy of fish-friers, in one area or another. The fact is 
that fish and chips figure much more largely in the popular dietary 
than most readers of this column probably realise. You can consume 
them in situ ; you can eat them, the chips at any rate, out of a paper 
bag as you walk home ; you can keep them till you get home, warm 
them up again and eat them on a plate on a table with a knife and 
fork. However disposed of, they are an admirable diet, and deserve, 
as I say, a much larger place in literature than they have. Perhaps 
Mr. T. S. Eliot would consider the theme. 

* * * * 


Janus is my name and mildness is my nature. It is therefore with 
grief for human depravity rather than anger at it that I touch again on 
a subject I have mentioned here before. General Eisenhower’s book 
was published on this side on January 3rd, last Monday, and all 
papers, when they received their advance copies, were charged in 
the usual way to publish no notice before the agreed day. January 
3rd was a Monday, and it is generally. understood that when books 
are published on a Monday the Sunday papers are free to review 
them on the previous day. No objection therefore could be taken 
to the reviews which appeared in journals like The Sunday Times 
and The Observer. But when reviews were printed in Time and 
Tide published on December 31st, and in The Economist dated 
January Ist, papers which, like The Spectator, observed the 
understanding regarding date are put at an unjustified disadvantage. 
I don’t suppose, of course, that it was really depravity. There was 
no doubt a misunderstanding somewhere. But one detail does 
perplex me. Christopher Buckley, who reviewed the book in the 
Daily Telegraph on the right day, January 3rd, had already reviewed 
it in Time and Tide on the wrong day, December 31st, and actually 
began his review in the latter journal with the words “ Now that 
General Eisenhower’s book has been published in this country ”"—, 
which in fact it hadn’t. 

* + x * 


Anything, it is said, can attract a London crowd. Even so I find 
the drawing-power of the Christmas tree in Trafalgar Square a little 
mystifying. It is a fine tree; the illumination makes an agreeable 
spectacle. But it is not at all an abnormal tree; the lighting is 
nothing really remarkable. Yet Londoners have thronged the 
Square to see it till vehicular traffic had to be diverted (I suffered 
that outrage myself), There is an odd psychology in this, It was) 
not, I think, that the tree came from Norway, though appreciation 
of the Norwegians’ generous and imaginative gesture was very, 
On the whole I think the explanation is newspaper; 


genuine. 
publicity. The papers kept the tree going day after day. It was 


going to come, it was on its way, it had arrived at Deptford, it was 
being transported through London. Finally it was set in place 
and the lighting laid on. And Londoners who had been readiitg 
about it all this time, and realised not only that it was a free show, 
but that there could be no question of being rebuffed by “ House 
Full” notices, turned out to see this piece of greenery in their 
hundreds of thousands. Was there just a slight feeling of “ anything 
to brighten a dull life ?” I hope not ; I hope that everyone felt thag 


their journey was really recompensed. JANUS, 
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SUPREME COMMANDER 
By GORONWY REES 

N June sth, 1944, I had the privilege of spending the night with 
O the ro1st U.S. Airborne Division (Major-General Maxwell D. 
Taylor) which was due to drop the next morning in the rear of 
Utah beach, on the Cherbourg Peninsula. That night General 
Eisenhower visited the Division and spoke to the troops before they 
embarked in their ’planes. I have heard many generals address 
their troops on the eve of important events, and have made a fairly 
close study of the various styles of rising to the occasion ; there is 
the flamboyant, the belligerent, the deliberately nonchalant, the 
mock simple and what can only be described as the field-sports 
style. None of them ever seemed to me really successful ; none of 
them quite overcame the uneasy sense that the troops were very 
probably going to be killed-while the general was almost certainly 
not. General Eisenhower spoke to each of the crews individually, 
joked with them and almost always asked them where their home 
was, and as one heard them say “ Kansas, sir,” “ Iowa, sir,” 
“ Missouri, sir,” and the States of the Union answered in turn, 
like a roll of battle honours, one was suddenly aware that this 
general and these men were intimately associated in some great 
romantic enterprise, whose significance could not be wholly grasped 
by an Englishman, and yet one felt it to be of profound importance, 
in ways one could not quite penetrate then, to oneself as well as to 
them. 

Now one reads in General Eisenhower’s book*: “I found the 
men in fine fettle, many of them jokingly admonishing me that 
I had no cause to worry, since the rorst were on the job,” and one 
realises that these men were reassuring the General as much as he 
was encouraging them. Certainly he had some need, on this 
occasion, of reassurance. Six days before, Air-Chief-Marshal Sir 
Trafford Leigh-Mallory, General Eisenhower’s Air Commander for 
Operation Overlord, had come to him to protest against the airborne 
operation on the Cherbourg Peninsula and what he described as 
the “ futile slaughter ” of two fine divisions. It is not an easy thing 
10 reject the advice of your technical expert on his own subject, 
especially when the consequence may be “ the stupid, blind sacrifice 
of thousands of the flower of our youth.” General Eisenhower 
gives an interesting account of the reasons why he did reject that 
advice. They were: (1) that without the airborne operation the 
assault on “ Utah ” was certain to be a disastrous failure ; (2) the Utah 
assault was essential to the success of the entire operation ; (3) Leigh- 
Mallory, though his Air-Commander, was at best only making an 
estimate, with which the airborne Commanders disagreed. 

This seems to me an excellent example of the real difficulty of 
generalship. None of the reasons General Eisenhower gives is really 
a rational ground for believing that the airborne operation would 
not fail ; ani perhaps the General would agree that in the end his 
real ground for decision was his determination that Overlord 
should succeed, together with the instinct for victory which is born 
of successful operations in the past. Yet all the time there was the 
grim awareness that the penalty of failure would be the “futile 
slaughter ” which every general has at some time or another on his 
conscience. 

There are many examples of this kind in General Eisenhower’s 
book, a great part of whose interest is precisely the fairness and 
frankness with which he describes what goes on in the mind of a 
higher commander. Not all, alas, could afford to allow us such 
insight. One notices, for instance, that General Eisenhower (like 
General Marshall but unlike Mr. Churchill or Field-Marshal Alan 
Brooke) really made up his mind about the desirability and the 
practicability of Operation Overlord long before he had the slightest 
idea of the conditions under which it would be carried out, the 
resources that could be allotted to it or the strength the enemy could 
bring against it, and that he clung to this conviction for twq years 

}ough these conditions were constantly changing. He was right 


‘implicit confidence ” of his was a major factor 


to do so because this ‘ 
jin the success of the operation. The commander, however much 


* Crusade in Europe, by Dwight D. Eisenhower. Heinemann.- 25s. 
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he may try or pretend, cannot really form an objective judgement, 
because his own will and determination are essential conditions of 
the problem ; yet curiously enough (and this is the greatest of all 
temptations to, the very stupid) they are among the few factors which 
are knowable amongst so many which are incalculable. 

I once heard a general whose name is best forgotten say of Field- 
Marshal Montgomery, in the days before he became famous, that of 
course he was a magnificent trainer of troops but would never be a 
successful commander in the field ; he lacked the will to kill. The 
implication was obvious. That general, alas, was to learn that even 
in war the will to kill is no substitute for intelligence ; very often 
it turns out to be the will to kill one’s own troops rather than the 
enemy’s. I do not know that Field-Marshal Montgomery ever 
had any particular dislike for killing as such ; he did have a strong 
aversion to killing his own side. Hence his reputation, in which 
General Eisenhower concurs, for “ caution.” How many war game 
Strategists, military correspondents, sedentary Napoleons, have con- 
demned this weakness and bemoaned the crushing victories missed 
for lack of a touch of their own “ brilliance.” How many English- 
men are alive today to thank God for that “caution” ! 

To a temporary soldier at least, fatigued with the often aimless 
and feverish chaos of many higher headquarters, there was an almost 
classical. simplicity in Field-Marshal Montgomery’s conception of 
waging war, in his gift for imposing order on the most confused 
(with one exception) of all human activities, in the calm with which 
he announced himself, and a certain dry and logical] beauty in his 
passion for careful preparation and his implacable desire that his 
troops should be correctly launched into battle. One almost 
thought war was rational. 

General Eisenhower does full justice to Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery’s virtues. He is perhaps less lenient to his eccentricities and 
failings than he is, for instance,.to those of General Patton, for 
whom his devotion and admiration are unbounded. But the wonder 
is that he tolerated them at all. He was able to do so because his 
own virtues were of a different, and a higher, kind. Field-Marshal 
Montgomery’s virtues as a soldier were intellectual ; General Eisen- 
hower’s were of a moral order. He had magnanimity, a gift of wide 
comprehension and sympathy, a sense of the imponderables and 
above all a power of personal abnegation which alone could have 
given him the authority he finally acquired among the Allies. No 
directive from the Combined Chiefs of Staff could have given him 
this authority ; he created it. 

These qualities make themselves felt throughout this book, most 
of all perhaps in the modesty and objectivity with which he describes 
the immense tasks he was set, his plans for accomplishing them, 
and the part he played in the execution of those plans. It is this 
objectivity, his power of contemplating himself and his actions 
without passion or prejudice, that make his book the best existing 
account of the operation against the Axis; it will remain a classic 
source for historians and military students. But there is more in 
his book than war, for General Eisenhower more than a 
successful commander ; if he had not been he would not have been so 
successful. More than anyone else he realised that the campaigns 
against the Axis had not only the negative object of defeating the 
enemy ; he believed that the condition of their success was to achieve 
the positive object of practical day-by-day co-operation between the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers and indeed anyone else who cared to join in. 
One sees how far he was carried by this conception, which demanded 
and obtained the complete sacrifice of all national prejudices, of all 
desire to achieve anything for oneself, or even one’s country, which 
was not for the good of all, from his attempt to persuade President 
Roosevelt that there should be a joint and integrated occupation of 
Germany and not the occupation of separate national zones. Such 
it could not have been more 


“ 


was 


a conception may sezm impracticable ; 
impracticable than the measures which were actually adopted. 
General Eisenhower had the faith that the impracticable is often 


the only practical and possible, because he himself had achieved it, 


securely and on a small scale at first, and in the end in the greatest of 
all theatres of war. He did not need & what can be done ; 
He was, I believe, 


be shown 
he had done it. architect of 


the greatest 
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other man could have achieved what he achieved. And because 
the continuance of that alliance, whether in peace or in war, on the 
same basis of absolute subjection of national interests in a common 
task, is the greatest and perhaps the only hope of the world today, 
we should all be grateful to him for his example and his achievement 
and glad that in this book he has left a worthy memorial to himself 
and to the troops he commanded. For if anythiug of that common 
effort still survives and is preserved, then we may still find that out 
of, and amid, the pity and the waste of war we created something of 
imperishable value. 


AMERICA, 1948-49 


By EDWARD MONTGOMERY 
New York, New Year’s Eve. 

OOKING back over the old year and forward into the new, 
L I think that most Americans would agree that America faces 
the future today with a good deal more confidence and much 
steadier nerves than she did this time a year ago. This time a 
year ago the predictions of the political soothsayers and the economic 
augurs were uniformly steeped in the most inspissated gloom. Italy 
would. certainly go Communist at the elections in March. If Italy 
went Communist, France weuld rapidly follow suit, or, alternatively, 
there would be civil war in France between the Communists and the 
Gaullists. The partition of Palestine was going to set the whole of 
the Near East aflame. Yugoslavia was just waiting the right moment 
to seize Trieste. America would almost certainly be at war with 
Russia by June, or, at the latest, after the autumn harvests. The 
Marshall Plan was going to be “too little and too late” as usual. 
At home the long-anticipatedepost-war depression was “ just around 
the corner,” or, alternatively, there would be a runaway inflation 
which would bring on a depression later. The Republicans would 
certainly win the Presidential election. (Not that a good many 
Americans regarded the latter prediction as necessarily a gloomy 
one.) 

In brief, as 1948 opened Americans were working themselves up 
into a fine state of the jitters. With the Communist coup in Czecho- 
slovakia in February, dramatised by Jan Masaryk’s death, the jitters 
reached a stage of dangerous acuteness. Just how dangerous, for 
America and for the rest of the world, was only recently revealed in a 
few lines in a report from one of the sub-committees of the Hoover 
Commission on governmental re-organisation. It appears that early 
in March President Truman received an Air Force intelligence 
report, warning him that the Red Army was preparing for an imme- 
diate invasion of Scandinavia, that the Soviet Government was ready 
to risk war with the United States, and that there was serious danger 
of direct Soviet air-attack on the United States over the northern 
“great circle” routes. 

On the strength of this report some of President Truman’s advisers 
apparently urged him to ask Congress for authority to declare 
a state of national emergency and to place the country on a war 
footing, both to awaken the American people to the gravity of the 
situatior and to warn the Soviet Government of the consequences 
of any aggressive action on their part. Mr. Truman, however, wisely 
asked for an independent appreciation by the Central Intelligence 
Agency, which had not long before been created to co-ordinate all 
political, military and economic intelligence. The C.I.A.’s assessment 
flatly contradicted the Air Force intelligence forecast in almost every 
particular. Mr. Truman chose to believe the C.I.A. As a result, 
when he went before Congress on March 17th, instead of the very 
grave declaration many expected, he made a temperate speech asking 
for universal military training and the restoration of the draft, but 
containing no suggestion of any immediate danger of war. 

And when, shortly after that, the Communists failed to increase 
their strength in the Italian elections, Americans began to cool off. 
As far as international affairs are concerned, they have been cooling 
off ever since. Even the Berlin crisis, with all its inherent and fully- 
realised perils for peace, failed to bring on any recurrence of the 
earlier attack of nerves. France, somehow, seemed to manage to 
stumble along the middle of the road, through Government after 
Government. without falling off either to the left or to the right 
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Italy seemed to be getting along without too much internal trouble. 
Western Europe was drawing closer together. The Marshall Plan 
was showing results. And there were encouraging signs in ‘“Yugo- 
slavia, in Poland, in Czechoslovakia and in Hungary that the men 
in the Kremlin were having a few troubles of their own to worry 
about. 

At home the predicted depression did not materialise. Neither 
did the predicted runaway inflation. Prices continued to rise, but 
with steadily decreasing momentum, and for the last three months 
have remained comparatively stable—even some foodstuffs and 
other articles showing a slight decline. In a few rather specialised 
areas of the economy there are signs of shrinkage. The entertain- 
ment industry—which in America is a highly organised big business, 
interlocking movies, radio, television, magazines, publishing, news- 
papers, theatres, night-clubs, restaurants, hotels, tourism, advertising, 
and is always highly sensitive to economic fluctuations—is beginning 
to feel the draught fairly heavily. But employment is still up around 
the 60-million figure, which American economists before the war 
regarded as a fantastic Rooseveltian dream, and with a 15-billion 
dollar re-armament programme and a 5-billion dollar Marshall Plan 
to maintain employment and to skim off any dangerous excess of 
production it is difficult to see how any major depression can get 
started. If prices continue to readjust themselves slowly downward 
in the next few months, moreover, there should not be any intense 
compulsion on labour to demand further wage increases to give 
another upward twist to the inflationary spiral. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise the American people had during 
the year was given them by the American voters who elected Mr. 
Truman to the Presidency for the next four years, and in addition 
gave the Democratic Party a solid majority in both Houses of 
Congress. Just how long that majority will remain solid when it 
has to get down to enacting the highly controversial programme of 
domestic legislation to which the President and the party are com- 
mitted by the party platform and Mr. Truman’s campaign promises 
is a matter for speculation. Not all Democrats are progressive, any 
more than all Republicans are reactionary, and the mere fact of a 
Democratic majority in both Houses is no hard-and-fast guarantee 
(as it would be in a European Parliament) that the Administration 
programme will be translated into law in toto and without difficulty. 

But the remarkable caution Mr. Truman has shown since his 
election (with one possible and still rather perplexing exception) 
both in his public utterances and in his approach to the 
problems of reorganising his administration and making good on 
his campaign pledges, the generous lack of vindictiveness he has 
displayed, not only towards his Republican opponents but towards 
the faint-hearts and back-stabbers in his own party, combined with 
the tremendous personal prestige he achieved in the winning of the 
election, have sent his political stock both in Congress and in the 
country higher than it has ever been since his assumption of office 
following President Roosevelt’s death. For a while, anyway, Congress 
is likely to be pleasantly amenable, provided Mr. Truman does not 
ask for anything too drastic. 

In any review of this year of 1948 in America mention must be 
made of a series of developments which have disturbed a good 
many Americans quite a good deal, for varying reasons. ‘They 
spring from the parallel investigations into Communist espionage 
activities in America conducted by the Congressional Un-American 
Activities Committee and a special New York grand jury. Beginning 
as low comedy with the Alger Hiss-Whittaker Chambers controversy 
before the Un-American Committee, it turned into rank melodrama 
when Chambers produced stolen State Department secret documents 
out of a pumpkin, and has been stilled for a moment on a note of 
high tragedy by the death of Laurence Duggan. Whether Laurence 
Duggan fell accidentally, or jumped deliberately, to his death from 
the sixteenth-floor window of his office in New York will never 
be known. But his name had been mentioned in testimony before 
the Committee, and when that fact became publicly known, 
inevitably many people drew the wrong conclusions. His name and 
honour have since been fully and completely vindicated by all the 
authorities concerned, but his death had the salutary effect of 
bringing home sharply to the Amercian people how easy it is for such 
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witch-hunts as the Un-American Activities Committee has been 
carrying on to involve the reputations and even the lives of altogether 
innoceht people. 

It makes, indeed, a very curious footnote to the history of this 
year that the three events which have perhaps done more to awaken 
the American people to the harsh realities of international politics 
and to the impact of those realities on their own domestic affairs 
have all been personal tragedies, and al] three accomplished by the 
same means—falling, or jumping, from a window. First Jan Masaryk 
in Prague; then Mrs. Kosenkina, the little Russian school-teacher, 
at the Soviet Consulate in New York, and, last, Laurence Duggan. 


THE ENDANGERED FAMILY 


By HONOR CROOME 


HEN the Archbishop of York, Dr. Garbett, drew attention 

last week to the decline of home-life and its effects on public 
morality, he voiced an anxiety which is widespread not only in 
impoverished Britain but in prosperous America. The causes of 
that decline which he listed—irresponsible “sentimental and 
romantic” marriages, the housing shortage, preoccupation of 
mothers with bread-winning, the weakening of parental responsibility 
by State action—are identifiable enough as proximates. But with 
the sole exception of the housing problem, so plainly a legacy of 
war, one may surmise that these in turn spring from something 
more fundamental, something with which the Archbishop himself 
is more directly concerned ; from a change in values which is 
common to the entire modern industrial world, and which both 
provides the climate for, and is in turn reinforced by, the more 
easily assessable changes in institutions and in habits. 

To name and analyse this change. would be difficult. Perhaps 
the highest common factor, so to speak, of its various manifestations 
can be found in the declining value set upon life as such, in the 
conviction that it can only be made worth living by something 
extraneous—“ success ” however conceived, high material standards, 
specific pleasures, all things which can be found much more easily 
outside the family circle than within it. In a sense the growth of 
this conviction is a counterpart of the decline of religion ; certainly 
that decline does everything to promote it, since without the belief 
that life is significant as a probation, without conviction of duty 
towards a Creator, a psychological vacuum is created favourable to 
shallow hedonism, egotistical ambition, and, in those susceptible to 
it, to a darker and more destructive growth—pessimism, the death- 
wish, the wanhope or accidie of our forebears, no longer regarded as 
a deadly sin but almost proudly paraded as the only possible attitude 
for the intelligent and sensitive 

To equate the change entirely with the decline of religious faith 
would be, however, to ignore something older than religion, some- 
thing from which, as enthropology has shown us, religion springs 
as higher life springs from the amoeba—the sense of continuity and 
unity between succeeding generations, between each generation and 
the life of nature, the inarticulate confidence in the absolute goodness 
of energy and the primal biological become by 
degrees self-conscious. 





fertility, drive 
“How good is man’s life, the mere living! How fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy! ° 
The primitive does not voice this faith ; but he acts on it. 
of it, he quietly perishes from sheer listlessness. 


Deprived 


It is only too obvious that modern man is losing it in his turn. 
And indeed if life has neither the sacramental purpose which it 
holds for the believer nor the spontaneous self-justification which 
it possesses for the primitive, it must honestly be regarded as a 
poor proposition. It offers a range of experience extending far 
farther in the direction of pain than in that of enjoyment. What 
physical ecstasy is as intense as a tooth-ache ? What joy of reunion 
as overwhelming and durable as the sorrow of bereavement? It 
is a treadmill on which only constant effort, much greater than 
is in itself enjoyable, averts the actual physical distress of hunger 
and cold ; and it ends in a more or less painful decline and dissolu- 
tion. So much is the commonplace of pessimism in every genera- 
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tion. It is not, perhaps, more widely held in this explicit form today 
than at other times; but it does form, as never before, an 
inarticulate premise to social behaviour. 

Life can only be made tolerable by the attainment of a standard 
of living far higher than any on which mankind has managed to 
find it tolerable before. Modern man, in fact, must be bribed to 
exist ; such is the political and economic argument. Life can only 
be made tolerable by plentiful opportunities of escape from con- 
sciousness—the five-nights-a-week cinema, the endlessly dripping 
wireless, the drug of the printed word, the distraction of games 
from betting to fashion), the intoxication of speed. Such is the 
individual interpretation. Our daily bread, in fact, has turned sour 
in our mouths, and must, if it is to be swallowed, be neutralised with 
something tasty. Whether butterscotch or caviare, the principle is 
the same. 

A community which has, in increasing measure, this attitude js 
certainly not going to be distinguished by the stability and success 
of its family life. Home-life, family-building, is simply not com- 
patible with the wholehearted pursuit of the irresistibly craved life- 
surrogate or anodyne, Children are exacting and endlessly greedy, 
painful to bear and exhausting to provide for ; domestic chores 
and responsibilities are unavoidable, unmechanisable and endless ; 
the more mouths must be fed by the labour of one pair of hands, 
the less is left over for butterscotch or caviare. He (or she) travels 
incomparably the fastest who travels alone. And this is true even 
for the minority whose goal is not the materialistic one of comfort 
and amusement but who conceive success in terms of the develop- 
ment of intellectual or artistic gifts or the attainment of authority 
and recognition. 

Not only the economic advances which have made it possible for 
almost everyone—provided that he is not burdened with “ encum- 
brances "—to live at a standard undreamed of in earlier centuries, 
but the very reforms which have broken down the barriers of caste 
and of sex to throw open a career to talent have emphasised and 
re-emphasised the disadvantages of family life. At the same time 
as the bread has grown distasteful the trimmings have become more 
accessible and more tempting, the comparison between a family- 
centred and a self-centred life more sharply and unfavourably drawn. 
In every conflict of self-interest and family interest, whether it be a 
question of forgoing Mother’s potential earnings for the sake of the 
smaller children’s home-life or of resisting a random sexual impulse 
which threatens to disrupt the home altogether, the scales are 


vital impulse to ensure that families, however small, shall come into 
existence, there is progressively less than enough to preserve them 
in the face of difficulty or temptation. 

Difficulties and temptations there have “Tn-law ” 


i always been. 
trouble, housing trouble, economic stress, driving the mother of 





ung children out to work, and ill-considered marriages are not 
new things—though it is true that it has taken our age, and cur 
frame of mind, to produce a state of affairs in which the couple 
who wish to build themselves a home face more red tape and 
official discouragement than those who wish to get a divorce. What 


is new is the extent to which these troubles translate themselves into 
demoralisation and family breakdown. The specific difficulties of 
family life teday are undoubtedly, at least in part, the result of social 
and economic policy which, for several generations, has taken no 
account of the family at all. One can trace their origin back to the 
breakdown in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries of village 
and small-town community life, to the growth of mass industry, to 
the rise of the wage-system itself ; one can even lay a proportion of 
them at the door of that otherwise excellent institution, universal 
compulsory education. The reaction to those difficulties, however, 
is another matter. Less is required, it seems, to make disruptive 
forces effective ; the moral and instinctive bonds which oppose those 
forces have weakened. We come back to our starting-point—the 
decay of that will to survival and zest in living which make the 
family unit significant and valuable to the individual, the parallel 
decay of the religious sanction which safeguards family relationships 
when their significance and value are temporarily eclipsed by other 


attracuons. 
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a narrow limit to what civic action can do 
by way of remedy. Dr. Garbett’s call for more homes and for the 
further development of marriage guidance councils and such is one 
which can be, and should be, answered by the State. But when he 
calls on the Church to teach that “the lifelong union of husband 
and wife is the foundation of the Christian home,” one may query, 
“Teach whom?” For a generation and more society has been 
coasting along on the dwindling impulse of a Christian ethic which 
few of its members have either the conviction or the will to transmit 
to their successors—at least as a Christian ethic with supernatural 
sanctions. The Church may pipe; but how many, in the secular- 
minded, indifferent or obdurately agnostic community of today, will 
dance ? And what will happen when the spiritually rudderless 
products of today’s broken homes have the responsibility of raising 
families of their own? They are hardly likely to listen to the 
voice of the Church. 

Perhaps it is in his appeal to that nebulous factor, public opinion, 
that the Archbishop is on the strongest ground. Cinema and popular 
Press are today more potent moulders of conscience than any Church, 
and convention, including that of those people who pride themselves 
on unconventionality, more potent than religious precept. One may 
recall that Samuel Butler, writing of the official and unofficial beliefs 
of his Erewhonians, surmised that hope of raising their standards 
of conduct lay less in any revival of the Church, the “ Musical 
Banks,” than in the enrichment and elevation of the cult of Ydgrun, 
whose rulings are final on What is and Is Not Done 

that responsibility is admirable and irresponsibility 

contemptible is mot a particularly exalted one, but its ge eneral 
acceptance would go some way to safeguard the family. The notion 
” can lie in the achievement of moral maturity as well 
as in the acquisition of money or the development of gifts is, again, 

dependent on the acceptance of even the most general religious 
attitude. The notion that happiness is something distinct from the 
njoy f successive particular sheneunen is not, fortunately, quite 
extinct as yet. Even the notion that duty to others, if not to God, 
may sometimes rightly demand the sacrifice of happiness, as well as 
of pleasure, can tower into overmastering conviction. Given some 
ears of relative stability, one may hope to see these ideas rooting and 
from individual to individual and family 


There is obviously 


The notion 





that “ success 











tifying, little by little, 
roup to family group, as new cells rebuild the tissues after an 
infected scab has sloughed away. 
_ One may hope. But the unanswered question remains. Can a 


ciety survive on secular ethics, on expedient conventions, alone ? 
C in it reject, or relegate to unimportance, both the Great God Pan 
and the Holy Trinity, and still preserve its essential vital force ? 
Can it, at the least, do so except at the cost of replacing deity with 
totalitarian devil-worship ? Is humanism enough? The Arch- 
bishop of York could hardly hold that it is. And those who cannot 
accept the faith of his or any other Church are hardly in a position 
to differ confidently from him. 
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TRUMAN AND THE KREMLIN 


By RICHARD CHANCELLOR 
N 1933 a Russian, who was something of a specialist in such 
matters, expressed withering contempt of the clumsiness of the 
Nazi politicians in their handling of the Reichstag fire affair and 
of the trial of van der Lubbe which followed. He said that they, 
the Russians, knew how to handle these matters very much 
better, and in this he was voicing the widespread Russian belief of 
Slavonic superiority over the West in all aspects of clandestine police 
and intelligence work in support of authority, always excepting the 
legendary “ British Intelligence Service.” It is to be feared that, 
in 1949, this contempt will be extended across the Atlantic, as the 
incredulous men in the Kremlin read that “ there are certain leaders 
in the (Soviet) Government who are exceedingly anxious to have an 
understanding with us”—and this from the lips of the most 
responsible living American. 

This statement must be considered as the second instalment of an 
expression of opinion by Mr. Truman, the first part of which caused 
a similar stir when, in June of last year, he said, “I like old Joe. 
He would make certain agreements and keep them, but they (the 
Politburo) will not let him.” Truly, Byzantium is a long way from 
Missouri. Such an opinion, expressed by the President, is pre- 
sumably based on facts provided by the responsible American 
authorities, and it will be useful to examine the information available 
to us in Europe on the same subject. We, too, are entitled to draw 
inferences, against the background of our knowledge of Soviet 
Russia, and the inferential method can be said to have justified 
itself over here to some extent in the course of the past few years. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-eight has been a kind of “ Georgian 
summer” of the personal authority of Generalissimo Stalin, but 
in the course of the year two of the props of the brittle structure 
which supports him have been knocked away, each of which to some 
extent held in check the internal stresses caused by rising personal 
ambition within the Politburo. On August 31st a series of political 
defeats in his own particular field of party ideology and international 
Communism culminated in the sudden death of Andrei Zhdanov. 
The hard core of Stalin’s personal adherents was reduced by one, 
and this one the most effectual counter-balance, apart from Molotov, 
to the steadily developing power of Malenkov and Beria (within 
the Politburo), During this year, also, the Generalissimo has lost 
the effective services of another of his oldest supporters, Andrei 
Andreevitch Andreev, whose doglike loyalty to Stalin saved him 
on more than one occasion from the fate which normally awaits 
those party leaders who fail in their Governmental capacity. 
Andreev is believed to suffer from a serious nervous complaint, and 
it is unlikely that we shall hear more of him, except for an occasional 
signature at the end of an official announcement, until his ashes 
join those of Zhdanov’s in the North-East wall of the Kremlin. 
Those two losses have affected the balance of personalities within 
the Politburo, and made it that much more difficult for the ageing 
autocrat to control the rising younger elements in the party bureau- 
cracy, whose allegiance is to an increasing extent divided between 
the two outstanding Deputy Prime Ministers, Malenkov, the 
Personnel Secretary of the All-Union Communist Party, and Beria, 
head of the two great Secret Police Ministries. 

During 1948 three new personalities have emerged into the fitful 
Russian limelight. Two of these, Suslov and Ponomarenko, are 
party men pure and simple, creatures of the great “cadre machine” 
created by Stalin and developed along its present lines by Malenkov, 
and typical members of the monolithic structure of Stalinist rule. 
The third, Shkiryatov, is an older man, an architect of the purges 
within the party which removed the last vestiges of political opposi- 
tion to Stalin by the end of 1938. The machinery of the Central 
Control Cor mmission has grown rusty with disuse, but the public 
re-emergence of Shkiryatov, who is now believed to have replaced 
Andreev as Chairman of that body, will serve as a salutary reminder 


to many. On balance, the newcomers can be considered as an 
addition to the personal influence of Malenkov. 
On the other hand, Beria’s position as controller of vast industrial 





and development projects based on slave labour has brought him 
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into increasingly close contact with those members of the Politburo 
who contro] the economy of the Soviet Union and as much of that 
of the satellites as is possible in face of growing political opposition, 
heartened by the signs of weakness which are already manifest in 
the body of the giant. In the urgency of the need of meeting the 
threat represented by Marshall Aid, Beria, Mikoyan, Kaganovitch, 
Vosnessensky and Kosygin, the Deputy Prime Minister now in charge 
of light industry, are faced with common problems which leave 
them little time for the niceties of party ideology, the subtleties of 
palace politics or the complexities of imperfectly-comprehended 
foreign affairs. Beria, in particular, must know that while he retains 
control of the powerful forces represented by the Ministries of State 
Security and Internal Affairs he retains a commanding position in 
Russia scarcely inferior, after Stalin, to that of Malenkov. No one 
who has seen the Generalissimo in the company of other Soviet 
leaders could consider the “isolation” theory as anything but 
absurd. But, all the same, we can be grateful to those who give 
us such an intriguing glimpse of the little grey-moustached dictator 
in his stifling apartments in the Kremlin, ringing his bell for the 
Deputies who never come. 

The second, and wider, aspect of the President’s expression of 
opinion has more substance, but it reflects a lack of comprehension of 
the realities underlying our relations with Russia which would be 
ludicrous were its implications not so full of danger. In the face 
of all that has been said and written by the responsible leaders of 
the Bolshevik party from Lenin to Stalin, in the face of Yalta and 
Potsdam and Prague, to name only a few classic instances, it is still 
possible for a responsible democratic statesman to state his belief 
that a section of these leaders “are exceedingly anxious to come to 
an understanding.” Western naiveté could hardly go further. 

In this connection a useful lesson can be learnt from the progress 
of the Soviet quarrel with Yugoslavia. Though it is serious 
enough to cause Yugoslavia to look to her defences, Tito 
has again and again reaffirmed his Marxian orthodoxy and his 
allegiance to the Communist doctrine as preached from Moscow. It 
would be the gravest mistake to think that this attitude can be 
undermined under present circumstances. So in the Politburo, 
setting personalities for the moment aside, while it is inevitable that 
certain groups should develop common interests in the tactical 
handling of policy, it would be the gravest error to conclude that 
this in any way weakens their allegiance to the ultimate Soviet aim 
of the establishment of Communism throughout the world, in which 
there can be no compromise, and against which the United States 
presents the greatest single obstacle. In this the riddle of the future 
has vet to be solved, but there is no mystery whatever about the 
issues at stake. And the enigma is, perhaps, not really as baffling 
as would appear from the recent pronouncements of statesmen on 


the other side of the Atlantic. 


BRITONS IN PAKISTAN 


By H. M. CLOSE Peshawar. 


OST Englishmen are happy in Pakistan. To judge from the 
M North-West Frontier, a small and delightful province, in 
particular, there can be no doubt at all about this; but accounts 
from other parts point to the same conclusion. It is worth while 
to analyse the factors which make life in this Dominion congenial 
to Englishmen of widely varying temperaments and opinions. For 
one thing, there is the sense of being wanted. Obviously, there are 
big jobs to be done—bigger than in the old days—and the Pakistan 
authorities have made it plain with a good deal of frankness that 
help from English people is needed for the time being. Sometimes 
a carping note, reminding one of the years before 1947, will appear 
"jn the Press about this or that appointment, urging that Pakistanisa- 
tion (if one may use such a term) should be speeded up. This, 
indeed, is only natural, and I don’t suppose anybody minds very 
much. But the decisive thing is the attitude of the ordinary people. 
Any Englishman moving about the country is conscious that he is 
either,taken for granted as a natural part of the scenery, which is 
pleasant, or that he is made specially welcome, which is pleasanter. 
Speaking for myself, I have only once been made to feel an intruder, 


and that was by a small boy of about twelve, who, finding me 
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wandering through the fields, said that this was his country now 
and that I should not be strolling about in it like that. I was dis- 
concerted by this unusual xenophobia. But we parted, if I remember 
rightly, on reasonably friendly terms. 

The Moslems, after all, never carried anti-British agitation to the 
same lengths as did the dominant element among the Hindus, and 
this is certainly remembered by Englishmen of the official class, and 
probably by most others. Moreover, politics apart, two provinces 
of Pakistan, the West Punjab and the Frontier, are lands which 
have nearly always been liked by Englishmen, and the qualities which 
made them attractive in the past are essentially unchanged today. 
British officials working in these parts, or officers serving in an army 
of Punjabis and Pathans, can feel with satisfaction that they are 
carrying on an old and happy tradition in a new age. 

The sense of being needed, a natural and traditional liking for 
the land (or, at any rate, for much of it), and a common cause with 
Pakistanis in the most pressing problems of the day—these are 
good reasons for feeling at home. There are difficulties, of course. 
Pakistanis themselves are very ready to admit the faults that beset 
their public life, and the vigour of their self-criticism is the most 
hopeful reason for supposing that the situation may in time improve. 
Meanwhile, these troubles are with us, and, as nobody can ignore 
them, they must not pass unmentioned. But it is well to remember 
that the same troubles are rampant in many other countries today, 
and were rampant also in the England of the eighteenth century, 
And the Britons here, as a whole, do not seem unduly perturbed. 
For one thing, Pakistan, in spite of its administrative shortcomings, 
has made and is making sound progress. Secondly these failings, 
while they may bother Englishmen officially, do not in the ordinary 
way hit them personally. Indeed, one acquaintance of mine, fairly 
well qualified to speak, went so far as to say the other day that 
he had never heard a serious complaint from an Englishman. 

There is, however, one cause for anxiety, and that is the knowledge 
that British policy is by no means as popular as individual Britons 
are. No politically-minded Pakistani can ever forget that clause 
of the Radcliffe award which gave to India a certain Moslem 
majority area, and with it that road to Kashmir on which all the 
subsequent war has depended. When I manage to see this as it 
must appear to Pakistani eyes I am surprised, not that it has caused 
bitterness, but rather that the bitterness has not been greater. 
Inevitably (and there have been subsidiary causes) there is some 
suspicion of Britain. And the more an Englishman is attached to 
Pakistan the more he must be distressed by this. I do not think 
that the suspicion need last; and some recént statements of Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan about the Commonwealth encourage a hopeful 
view of the future association of the two countries. But, in seeking 
Pakistan’s friendship, Britain has leeway to make up; and it is 
important that a wider British public opinion should rise to an 
understanding of the Pakistani atritude. 

To make for a moment a more intensive study, the North West 
Frontier has always had a tradition of its own, and few English 
people have lived in it without responding to the peculiar vitality 
of its atmosphere. Those who are here now—Government servants, 
for the most part, of one kind or another, and a few missionaries 
and others—feel it still. All, I think, would affirm that they have a 
real regard for the province, not a merely formal or dutiful concern, 
but something in the way of a personal affection. And some of 
them, I know, feel this to the point of enthusiasm. The landscape is 
varied and grand, fertile in some places with orchards and irrigated 
fields, more often desolate and wild. Above all it is a land of 
mountains ; and now, in the clear atmosphere of cold winter morn- 
ings, there is a magnificent panorama to be seen from the open fields 
round Peshawar. 

And the people—the Pathans ? For most of them life is arduous, 
and they are a tough and sturdy race. But where is an Englishman 
to find greater friendship and hospitality than that which is given 

in this land ? Sometimes I have thought that an 
interesting comparison could be made between the Pathans and 
the Scots of earlier days, and that perhaps in the Pakistan of 
the future they will hold the place that the Scots of today hold in 
Great Britain. At any rate, that is something to work for. Up to 
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now the province has been extremely backward educationally ; yet 
jt need not remain so, for there is plenty of intelligence. So to 
arrange things that proper opportunities are given to the natural 
gifts of the people is, needless to say, a formidable task, which, at 
the best, will take time. But a start can be made here and now ; 
and the new sense among many students of having their own 
country, of being Pakistanis, and, perhaps, it may be added, of owing 
to the memory of their dead leader their own service to the country 
that he built, provides incentives which were lacking before. This 
knowledge of great opportunities lying immediately to hand gives 
particular zest to the work of education. 

And, after all, something rather similar must be true of any job 
anywhere in Pakistan. The birth of this new nation is a momentous 
event in history. And for a Briton to be given a share, however 
small, in the building of the -nation’s life is a privilege to strike the 
imagination. Many of us, I know, look forward most earnestly to 
the future friendship of our two peoples ; and from Englishmen at 
home we ask that they will give to our country here that sympathy 
and understanding that Pakistanis are surely justified in expecting. 


TRANSCURTAINIAN TRAVELS 


By NORMAN KIRBY 

HERE was still a distinct smell of fish clinging to my clothes 
T is I clambered out of the R.A.F. plane that had brought me 
from Berlin to Warsaw. The journey had taken less than three 
hours, and it was therefore hardly surprising that I should still 
be haunted by the memory of the plane-load of kippers with which 
I had been air-lifted to Gatow. The pity about air travel is that 
it seems to leave behind no marks or memories of the land below.’ 
Somehow an aircraft always remains what international law would 
have it be—a part of the nation which operates it. How different 
with a train. As it picks up and sets down passengers it seems to 
take on and shed again the atmosphere of the countries it traverses. 

There is very little international travel in Eastern Europe today, 
but inside each country the trains are packed, and everybody who 
can muster a few words of French or English is eager to have a 
chat with a Westerner. The opening gambit almost invariably is: 
“Well, what do you think of our country?” In reply, everybody 
wants to hear words of praise for the feats of physical reconstruc- 
tion. These are indeed considerable, and usually people will give 
the Communists credit for them, no matter how little they may 
otherwise sympathise with the régime. From reconstruction the 
conversation usually turns to war, with the painfully logical 
question: “ What is the good of it all, if there is going to be another 
war?” Most people seem to think there will be, not immediately 
perhaps, but in two or three years’ time. 

The fat dentist in the train to Budapest who asked: “ Why does 
your B.B.C. make long teeth at us when we know you won’t fight ? ” 
was an exception, but hardly of the right kind. He probably would 
welcome another war because he sees in it the only hope of survival 
But the majority regard the future with the same 
dumb, helpless anguish as we do over here. “ May the Lord have 
mercy on Europe,” said an elderiy Hungarian gendarmerie sergeant 
on the 


for his class. 


journey from Budapest to Prague as our train passed a siding 
in endless row of cattle-trucks, each the “ home ” of a Hungarian 
family expelled from Czechoslovakia. There they were, crammed 
with all their goods and chattels, the smoke-pipe from the kitchen 
stove pathetically sticking through the vent above the faded legend 
“Deutsche Reichsbahn—8 horses or 20 men.” 

If anybody could regard this with equanimity it was the Hungarian 
youngster in the compartment, on hi to an uncle in Peru. 
A small bundle of food tied up in a kerchief, a rosary, an English 
Hungarian 


witl 


S Way 


phrase-book and five gramophone records of 
present for the uncle, were-all Kalman’s worldly possessions. At 
least so I thought until we reached the Czech frontier control and 
I worth of money in the form of a 
hundred-crown note, whose import into Czechoslovakia is forbidden. 


it was all she had been able to 


songs, a 


produced about ten shillings’ 
His mother had given it to him; 
raise—and now it was to be confiscated. There followed ten minutes 
4) Tvs } | 
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boy cried, the peasant women fussed, the customs man screamed, 
the labourers cursed, the Englishman stood perplexed. In the end 
the official gave in under the crushing weight of public opinion— 
one of those rare victories of the common man. 

At last we were in Czechoslovakia all right, but not out of 
trouble yet. Our new train actually boasted a second-class carriage 
—upholstered, too. “ We are different here from the Orient,” said 
the guard with a deprecatory shrug of the shoulder in the direction 
of Hungary, “but this boy has only got a third-class_ ticket.” 
Remembering how slender our combined resources in Czech crowns 
were, I tried to convince the guard that Kalman could not be more 
than ten and therefore was entitled to half-fare. He licked his 
pencil and started to make out the ticket when suddenly young 
Kalman piped up with hurt pride: “But I am thirteen.” In reality 
he was only eleven, as I later found out from his passport, a special 
one devised by the Hungarian authorities for emigrants. 

‘here are very many Hungarian emigrants now, legal ones, illegal 
ones and would-be ones. The more virile members of the upper ' 
and middle class think and talk a great deal about getting out. A 
cynical quip now current in the espressos, which have taken the 
place of the famous Budapest coffee-houses, runs somewhat like this: 
“ Soon there will be nobody left in Hungary except reactionaries— 
people who hope the régime will be overthrown. Those who think 
it will last are all leaving the country.” 

There is much less talk of emigration in Warsaw, where a good 
many of the middle class, particularly the technicians, seem to have 
found themselves a niche in the new economic system. Altogether 
the difference in the atmosphere and appearance of the satellite 
capitals is quite striking. Somehow one had imagined that all 
“ Transcurtainia” was covered by a ghastly uniformity, but there 
are, in fact, very great contrasts between Budapest's Vaci Utca with 
its elegant shops, smart men and new-look women, Prague’s soberly 
bourgeois-looking Vaclavske Nemesti with its clinking trams, and 
Warsaw’s drab utilitarian Marszalkovska. In all three capitals a 
great fuss is being made about traffic discipline, but each nation is 
reacting according to its own characteristics. In Warsaw the 
pedestrians take a chance, cross where and when they feel like it, 
and pay their fifty zloty if caught. In Budapest they would rather 
walk an extra hundred yards to find a spot without a policeman than 
cross by his will where they want to. In Prague they do exactly 
as told, but, if the look on their faces is anything to go by, their 
only thought, as they cross, is how to subvert the policeman, 

Prague is probably the unhappiest of the three capitals. To the 
present generation of Czechs fear of the police, purges, arbitrary 
arrests, delation and all the other paraphernalia of “ popular 
democracy ” are a new experience in times of peace. In Warsaw 
and Budapest it is more a case of the Communists paying back, 
with interest and compound interest, what was done to them between 
the wars. Then as now people were arrested or beaten up or 
deprived of their jobs on account of their political views. The 
difference is that in those days the victims were men and women 
we had never heard of. Now they are, as likely as not, people we 
vot to know during the war. Budapest is worse than Warsaw in 
this respect. The Hungarian Communists were later than most of 
their neighbours in coming to power. With typical Hungarian 
excess of zeal they are now trying to catch up by purging at double 
speed. In a year or two they will probably have bludgeoned the 
country into something like the comparative calm and order of 
Poland. 

Warsaw seems more content than the other two capitals—not least 
perhaps because there is plenty of food at reasonable prices. Ia 
Prague the prices are low, but there is little to eat. Budapest groans 
with food, but very few people can afford to buy much. Also, 
Warsaw is filled with the proud glow of achievement. The empty 
shell of the Prudential skyscraper stands as a landmark betwee 
acres of ruins and which are almost normal again. The 
facades of the new houses usually consist of bare bricks, nearly 
all salvaged from destroyed buildings. For Warsaw eyes just bricks 
and mortar are no doubt a pleasant sight, but to the stranger it 
very naked, raw and unwelcoming. Most of the new buildings 
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already cover a bigger tloor area than at any previous time in the 
history of Poland. But the civilian housing situation is also improv- 
ing, and people are drifting back from Praga, the suburb on the 
other side of the Vistula, which was in Russian hands at the time of 
the 1944 Warsaw insurrection and therefore largely escaped destruc- 
tion, as the Red Army sat tight while the Germans systematically 
blew up the Polish capital house by house. I had read a good deal 
about the ruins of Warsaw, but never imagined it could be quite 
hike this—whole districts with not a house habitable, rubble piled 
eight to ten feet high on both sides of what were the streets, and 
just gaunt bare walls sticking up into the air with bits of roofs or 
staircases hanging away from them in fantastic, threatening shapes. 
In the ghetto there are noi even walls, nothing to tell where there 
had been houses and where streets—just a vast field of rubble with 
weeds, and platoons of rats trotting across. Amidst the ruins people 
are wandering about in family groups, in their Sunday best, having 
a look at what must hold the most terrible memories for nearly all 
of them. Yet there they amble around, as though they were watching 
the boats on the Serpentine. And I ambled about, too, first thinking 
how this should be preserved to show people what war meant, and 
then realising that quite obviously the lesson was not sinking in. 
It was just a sightseeing tour for everybody. 

All that has sunk in is a hatred for the Germans so fierce and so 
acute that the Poles are probably right in saying that we shall never 
be able to understand it. As proof they cite our German policy. 
Nobody was more forceful on the subject than the Pole opposite me 
as we crossed the Czech-German frontier in the Orient Express on 
the way home and found that the Germans were reasserting them- 
selves, with passport and exchange controls, riding boots and heel- 
clicking. Their behaviour certainly showed no sign that they were 
exercising this authority only by delegation from the Americans. 
That fact I could only gather from the text of the stamp the Germans 
put in my passport. “U.S. Zone,” I read, and felt relieved at being 
back in the orbit of the West, unreasonably perhaps, because I had 
no trouble in the East. On the contrary, I crossed fourteen frontiers, 
but only had to open my luggage once—at Dover. 


HAMSTRUNG HOTELS 


By A LONDON HOTEL MANAGER 


UST before Christmas the British Hotels and Restaurants 

Association, which represents the catering industry, sent a 
questionnaire to its members asking them what they were going to 
do about the holidays. Out of the first thousand hotels to reply 117, 
which had kept open last winter, said that they were shutting this 
year, and 145 reported that for the first time they were shutting for 
Christmas ; another 115 hotels were keeping open over Christmas, 
but with limited staffs. Most the remaining 600-odd hotels 
reported that they had been forced to cut down their services to 


of 


the public. 

The reason for this decay is, of course, the Catering Wages 
Regulations, which came into force last March. It has taken some 
time for the full effects of these regulations to be felt, but nine 
months have been sufficient to show that they are likely to prove 
as harmful to the public as to the industry. It appears that those 
responsible for this legislation took the view that hotels could be 
treated like factories, forgetting that the hotel industry is a domestic 
trade, which is required to serve the public at all times, but particu- 
larly when the public is on holiday. Employees in the industry 
have always been aware of this simple truth, and before the regula- 
tions came into force did not complain of having to work on bank 
holidays. 
on public holidays. 

The Wages Board, in assessing the minimum rates payable to 
employees, has not allowed tips from visitors to enter its calculations. 
There are many arguments in favour of abolishing upping, but the 
wish to give satisfaction is ingrained in the best type of hotel servant, 
and it will always be recognised by the contented visitor. It will be 
a sad day for the industry and for the public when service becomes 
The Order is undoubtedly unpopular 


who have ! 


Now, however, employees receive treble wages for working 


completely impersonal. 


amongst many emplovees, found that tips decrease, while 
t 
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they have to pay increased income tax, and feel they are prevented 
from giving the service ihey wish. Another intractable feature of 
the Regulations is the “ spreadover ” rate, which awards the employee 
IO per cent. increase on his day’s pay of 12 hours spreadover and 109 
per cent. on 14 hours. It is obviously necessary for many employees 
to work a split duty, since the afternoon is normally a quiet period, 
Many employees, particularly those who “live in,” prefer free after- 
noons to free evenings, in addition, of course, to their normal day off 
duty. This spreadover rate causes particular hardship to the small 
hotel with a small staff, most of whom live on the premises. Through- 
out the country, in all types of hotel, it has cut down the hours 
during which a guest can obtain service. 

The public is inevitably being made to suffer as a result of the 
Order. Hotel charges have risen to meet increased costs, and in 
many hotels a surcharge has been added to bills at a time when 
guests’ incomes are dwindling and taxation is at its peak. The 
hotel-keeper cannot be blamed, for he must increase charges or go 
out of business. But will the public continue to patronise our 
holiday hotels, or will they prefer, as travel restrictions disappear, 
to spend their holidays abroad, where they believe they obtain 
better value for their money ? 

The outlook is particularly gloomy for the tourist trade, which is 
a matter of national importance and is at last being recognised as a 
major factor in our export drive. Sir Alexander Maxwell, chairman 
of the British Hotels and Tourist Board, recently said that by the 
end of 1948 we should have had half a million visitors from abroad 
who would have spent here the considerable sum of £40 million, 
He hoped to bring this figure up to £100 million by expanding 
the “Come to Britain” campaign. Sir Alexander added that hotels 
were easily the most money-making section of the industry, 
accounting for £35 of every £100 spent by tourists. Before the last 
war those in the hotel industry felt that, considering that it was 
the fourth largest industry in the country, it deserved more attention 
from Government and public than was paid to it. In those days 
the drastic changes which have taken place in the last two years 
could hardly have been foreseen, and now many hotel-keepers sigh 
for pre-war days, when at least they were left in peace to run their 
hotels as they thought best. 

Is it not time therefore, that amendments should be made to the 
Catering Wages Regulations in the light of the experience of the 
last nine months ? Should not purchase-tax be removed from the 
tools of the trade—carpets, furnishing materials, electric-light fittings, 
linen, glass, cutlery, china, and the like ? The five-shilling restriction 
on meals must be abandoned ; free competition and enterprise would 
give better meals and better value for money. Attention to visitors 
from our own country and from abroad must be increased, not 
reduced, and we must earn for ourselves a reputation for comfort, 
service and above all a welcome to our visitors which can survive 
challenge by any other nation. 


I AM 


Only one thing— 
And a thousand ways 
I seek to conceal 
This precious right. 
Only one light— 
And yet these eyes 
Must look upon 
The clouds that hide 
The distant moon. 
Strange simplicity 
That compels comple>ity 
In its solution 
In my aloneness 
I lose my solitude— 
I find the self akin 
To the world. Soon 
I will go to the world 
And find myself 
Still a child, but knowing 
Of my childhood. 
SipyL JACAMO. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T has often been remarked that one of the minor pleasures in 

life is to be slightly ill. This statement reyuires qualification. 
It is no fun at_.all, when travelling alone in Asia Minor, to feel the 
first ache of ague in one’s thighs ; it is not pleasurable in the least 
to lie fevered in some Anatolian hostelry suspecting that one’s 
mounting temperature must mean bubonic plague. The bed bugs 
as they creep and pinch around one form a gibbering pattern with 
the voices of Armenians squabbling in the room below. It is 
discomforting to find oneself upon a tramp steamer off the Andaman 
Islands and hour by hour to watch upon the blistered ceiling of 
one’s cabin the water-reflections stabbing like flying-fish through 
one’s aching brain. In order to derive pleasure from being slightly 
ill one must in the first place feel comparative assurance that the 
iliness is indeed slight; one must have one’s own people around 
one, tactful and yet solicitous, and one’s own clcck and pencils 
beside the bed. One must feel that if the fever rises beyond a 
certain point upon the thermometer the family doctor will be. 
summoned, will enter cheerfully and talk to one about the difficulty 
of preserving cobnuts and whether it is, or is not, advisable to 
propagate primroses by division. One must feel that no external 
responsibilities or labours are accumulating during one’s retirement, 
that detective novels can be read with an unblemished conscience 
and that illness is not to prevent one from 
tasting with languid relish such delicacies as have remained over 
from the Saturnalia. Certainly in such conditions it is pleasurable 
to be slightly ill ; to hug the hot-water bottle throughout the morning, 
watching the clouds drift past the roof, and listening to the familiar 
sounds of ordinary life outside, a voice calling, someone hammering 
at a distant stake, the postman’s double rap. 


one’s sO serious as 


* * * * 


The impression of detachment which one thus derives, the sense 
of suddenly suspended time, can enable one at favourable moments 
to see life steadily and see it whole. Warm and protected, one looks 
back with pleasant lassitude at the roar and rattle of human existence, 
feeling that whatever humiliations life may bring occasionally, the 
tapestry which is woven throughout the years by personal experience 
is, after all, a bright and vivid thing. Yet all moments are not 
favourable for these sessions of sweet silent thought. There come 
other moments when one lies there, listening to a man somewhere 
hammering at a distant stake, and feels that life and time are not 
beneficent, that they are maniacs scattering dust. The house shook 
and groaned in the hurricane which, in a whirl of wet, dead leaves, 
sent 1948 tumbling into the past and ushered in the wan white 
dawn of 1949. Great strength of character, or an unexampled 
capacity for self-deception, must assuredly be needed to enable any 
man, however healthy, to look back with gratification on the turbulent 
and inconclusive course of 1948. But when the lamp of vitality 
burns low, when the wheels of being seem to clog and ache, one 
looks back upon the past year with a sense of gloom and doom. 
It is possible, of course, to derive austere comfort from the con- 
templation’ of Sir Stafford Cripps and to pump up a certain stream 
of pride at the thought that under his resolute guidance, and thanks 
to the good sense and unselfishness of the British people, the pound 
Sterling is regaining its dignity and may regain something of -its 
power. It is possible to derive satisfaction from the thought that 
the currency reform in Western Germany has given to the inhabitants 
of those areas a certain revival of self-confidence and a determined 
desire to survive. We may feel relieved that India and Pakistan 
have for the moment refrained irom fighting each other and that 
our relations with France have been eased by the six-Power agree- 
ment. Yet if we are frank with ourselves we cannot pretend that 
the balance sheet of loss and profit is anything but a formidable 
and disturbing document. 


* * * * 


As I look back upon these twelve months which ended in a roar 


of rain and wind they seem to my dyspeptic eyes to present a long 
catalogue of misfortune. For all our efforts (and they have been 
strenuous and commendable) we are stili a long way from achieving 
that financial and economic independence which alone will enable 
us to play our rightful part in the councils of the world. The 
Brussels Treaties, welcome though they were, have not as yet led 
to any real consolidation or extension of the unity of Western Europe. 
The Ruhr agreement may have lulled French suspicions for the 
moment, but for how long will the moderates of the centre retain 
authority in France, and what will our relations be with a French 
Government directed by Duclos or de Gaulle ? The Iron Curtain 
has descended with a crash over Czechoslovakia. Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria have ceased to be independent Powers. The 
partition of Germany, the impossible situation created in Berlin, 
are likely to give to German nationalism a passionate intensity such 
as may tempt many Germans to prefer any alternative to this 
degrading dislocation. Italy, for all the flashiness of her apparent 
prosperity, is a most unstable factor; the wounds of Greece are 
still unhealed and may become septic. U.N.O. has failed to solve 
the Berlin problem, failed to impose a Palestine settlement, failed 
to deal in patience or wisdom with the Indonesian controversy. 
The Arab world is fermenting, Malaya and Burma chaotic, and 
China exposed to the menace of a further long period of war-lord 
rivalries. No, it is not possible, even when only slightly ill, to 
look back upon 1948 as a comforting or successful year. 


* * * x 


It is permissible, of course, to contend that after a war of such 
dimensions it was not to be expected that the world would settle 
down to calm; and that henceforward the strains and stresses, the 
minor earthquakes and shudderings, will tend to diminish. It is 
possible even (if one is not suffering from influenza) to pretend 
that 1948 was a fortunate year in that it gave us back Mr, Truman 
and did not, in spite of much provocation, lead to a war between 
the atom-bomb Powers and those whose possession of the atom 
bomb (in any serious quantities) is still in doubt. I admit that a 
war postponed is often a war averted and that the avoidance of a 
hot war in 1948 may well mean that, after a few more years of 
cold war, the lava will begin to cool. But even the most superficial 
optimist cannot have failed to observe that during the twelve months 
which are now behind us the level of active public conscience has 
still further declined and that the influence of the careless, the 
irresponsible and the ignorant has tended to increase. Seldom in 
my experience have I witnessed such an outburst of thoughtless 
criticism as has been aroused over the Indonesian episode, in which 
the Dutch have been judged impetuously and without one moment’s 
consideration of the facts or the values involved. The arrest of 
Cardinal Mindszenty has been dismissed by people who should 
have thought more clearly as due to the Cardinal’s own lack of 
tact. Even the British Foreign Secretary can jeer in public at 
Professor Savory’s laudable desire to increase the import of French 
books. These may seem but picayune instances, but they are sympto- 
matic. Since a decline in active public conscience tends to induce 
responsible people to lose their sense of shame. 


* * * * 


It is sad that we, who in so many ways have during the last year 
displayed energy and order, should still not be strong enough to 
communicate our sense of responsibility to a most irresponsible world. 
It may be, however, that, once again, saving ourselves by our energies, 
we may save Europe by our example. We are always much more 
serious than our rulers or our newspapers allow us to appear. With 
this comforting thought I can allow myself the pleasure of being 
slightly ill; can hug at my hot-water bottle, and slide off into a 
dream-world in which there are no Marginal Comments to be 
written in the morning, and always buttered toast for tea. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE CINEMA 


“ Tap Roots.’’ (Gaumont. “ Sealed Verdict.”’ (Plaza.)——“Warn- 

ing to Wantons.”* (New Gallery and Tivoli.) 
Ir anybody has a hankering after a good bloody battle, with cavalry 
charging hock-high through a swamp into an ambush of men lurking 
in the bulrushes, let him hasten to the Gaumont where Tap Roots 
discharges enough Technicolor gore to paint a sunset. It takes a 
long time to reach this battle ; time for Miss Susan Hayward to 
become paralysed and to be healed of her paralysis by a Red Indian, 
Mr. Boris Karloff ; time for Mr. Van Heflin to be a cad, Mr. Whit- 
field Connor a weakling, and time for a great deal of talk which I, 
personally, found extremely confusing, as to whether the Dabney 
family Lebanon County will fight with the South or remain 
neutral. After, however, the decision has been reached, kisses have 
been given, faces smacked, horses ridden in every direction, speeches 
made, houses fired, and Mr. Karloff has delivered himself of some 
old Choctaw adages, the battle begins. It is a triumph of confusion. 
I cannot imagine why hundreds of Hollywood extras were not, in 
the making of this picture, tuampled to death by falling horses, 
drowned or cut to pieces. Perhaps they were. If so they died 
redeeming a somewhat tedious film and brought it to a splendid 
conclusion, as exciting and as colourful as the first two-thirds were 
not. 


ot 


* * * « 


The occupation of Germany is undoubtedly a godsend to film- 
producers, being as it is the breeding-ground for all vices and 
virtues in their most essential forms and providing a backcloth 
which, without any human encouragement, spells drama in large 
torn letters against the sky. Nevertheless Sealed Verdict, starring 
Mr. Ray Milland as a lawyer conducting the prosecution of a war- 
criminal, does not make the most of its opportunities. It is not 
a bad film—far from it—but it has a slightly self-righteous air, and 
its messages of faith, hope and charity are delivered with that senti- 
mental solemnity that the British find so hard to appreciate. All the 
same, it has its moments, or, to be more precise, its actors. Mr. 
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Don’t be a Magpie with scrap! Don’t let it settle down to 
rust away in the work’s yard. Get on to your scrap merchant to 
get it off the premises. For the sake of the whole national effort 
turn in everything redundant—the sooner it’s in the scrap mer- 
chant’s hands the quicker it can be turned into the tools and 
machines the nation needs. 


This appeal is directed to works only. Transport and 


other facilities nay make it possible to widen this later 


to cover household and other light iron and steel scrap. 
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QSSUED BY THB BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 


champagne swizzles, and served luke-warm. 


Milland is, as always, extremely good—charming, harassed and 
tough by turns; Mr. John Hoyt as the Nazi General who, in spite 
of Mr. Milland’s doubts as to the justice of the sentence imposed 
on him, is, finally, hanged, looks his part to perfection ; so does his 
mother, Miss Celia Lovsky ; and, as the revengeful black markeieer, 
Mr. Norbert Schiller gives a fiery and convincing performance. The 
minor parts are also well cast and well defined, and it seems a pity 
that in handing round these little nosegays I must deny one to the 
heroine, Miss Florence Marly, whose interpretation of a suspected 
French collaborationist is outstandingly anaemic. 


* * * * 


The adaptation of Miss Mary Mitchell’s amusing novel, Warning 
to Wantons, should, I am corvinced, have been undertaken by the 
French. They it is who know the art of being fantastic gracefully 
and this story of a minx ana her peculiar fate cries out for M. René 
Clair. Instead, however, of a soufflé, we have been given a pudding, 
surred valiantly by Mr. Harold Warrender, Miss Sonia Holm and 
Mr. David Tomlinson with large wooden spoons ill-disguised as 
They do their best, 
but in such affairs their best is too sound, too solid. They need 
a touch of lunacy, or at any rate a little lightness of heart. It is 
not altogether their fault. Mr. James Laver and the director, Mr. 
Donald Wilson, who have written the script together, have somehow 
invested Miss Mitchell’s book with body, and have made bricks 
out of perfectly delightful straw. These defects are thrown into 
relief by the bewitching charm of the wanton, Miss Anne Vernon, 
who alone approaches the pleasant absurdity of this tale with 
unquenchable irresponsibility and floats about on it like a soap- 
bubble. She is enchanting. She is also half Italian, half Spanish, 
and was born in Paris. This, of course, is no way to take life 
seriously. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


THE most original and adventurous new recordings both come from 
Columbia—Szymanowski’s first violin concerto, played by Eugenia 
Uminska and the Philharmonia Orchestra, and the whole of Ravel’s 
L’Enfant et les Sortiléges, performed under the auspices of the 
Radiodiffusion Frangaise. Szymanowski’s concerto badly lacks 
variety of mood ; the listener is expected to be attuned to slippery 
blisses and languorous ecstasies for six sides without a break ; but 
the sounds are very beautiful and Eugenia Uminska has the right 
taut and silky tone. 

Ravel’s opera was written immediately after 
which is too late for the real vintage Ravel. The score is full of 
ingenious and often charming effects. ‘Teapots sing in pidgin- 
English, cups in bogus Chinese ; there is a love-duet for two cats, 
a coloratura aria for fire and a chorus of frogs. In fact, it is a French 
musical Beatrix Potter (actually the text is by Colette), and if you 
compare the child’s world as seen by the French and the English 
artist, you get a very neat compendium of some of the basic differ- 
ences between the two civilisations. The naughty French child, who 
runs amok in his nursery and is then attacked by all the objects 
that he has destroyed, is not an object of sympathy, and his final cry 
of “ Maman,” does not bring tears to our eyes. He merely provides 
the framework within which Ravel can play all his clever tricks and 
satisfy to the full his passion for mechanical toys and musical-boxes. 

His picture of the garden in the evening, with hooting owls and 
croaking frogs, fluttering moths and chattering squirrels, is the 
cleverest realistic imitation of sounds imaginable in music. It is 
not in the least poetic ; in fact it is just the reverse of what Beethoven 
said of his Pastoral Symphony; it contains mehr Malerei als 
Empfindung, more painting than feeling. ‘There are people who 
feel that the calls of the cuckoo and the quail derogate from the 
beauty of Beethoven’s slow movement, but in Ravel’s piece the whole 
approach is reversed, and it is the child’s emotions that are, if any- 
thing, otiose. Certainly L’Enfant et les Sortiléges lacks the poetry 
and the sophisticated simplicity of Ma Mére POye, which was 
written for children rather than about them. It is a work for grown- 
ups, and preferably grown-ups with enough musical knowledge to 
appreciate the ingenuity of Ravel’s craftsmanship and the wan pretti- 
ness of pastiche. 

There are good vocal records for all tastes. Flagstad is at her 
best in the final scene from Gétterdémmerung (H.M.V.), and 
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Konetzni sings the Marschallin’s monologue for Act 1 of Rosen- 
pavalier (Col.) with great accomplishment. Tano Ferendinos displays 
aremarkably beautiful tenor in arias by Donizetti and Cilea (Col.), but 
poth this and a record of Tito Gobbi (Pagliacci, H.M.V.) are spoiled 
by a bad surface. Janine Micheau gave me great pleasure with her 
Depuis le jour, and Gerard Souzay is unfailingly musicianly in some 
yery Italianate and rather flimsy Geunod (both Decca). 

Apari from occasional bad surface, the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Overture, recorded by the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Beecham (H.M.V.), is excellent. Kodaly’s Hary Janos Suite is the 
sort of music that takes the chromium-plated brilliance of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy (Col.) very well ; 
and the Conservatoire Orchestra under Ansermet give a different, 
eeper and subtler, brilliance to their Schéhérazade (Decca). Campoli 
combines brilliance with sound musicianship in his playing of Bach’s 
D minor sonata for unaccompanied violin (Decca) and builds up the 
great Chaconne well. Piatigorsky has recorded Brahms’s D major 
‘ello sonata for Columbia, and Friedrich Gulda wastes some very 
good piano playing on Prokofiev’s seventh piano sonata. 

Martin Coorer. 


EPIPHANY 


So dark! So deeply dark ! 

I almost see the camels on the 
And feel their bird-like, swaying 
Thread through the willows by the water edge, 
Pass by the garden, shadow-like and slow, 

Bearing bowed monarchs on an: age-old quest, 
Whose garments breathe of frankincense and myrrh. 
No sound or song of bell 

But cusped in the now greying sky, 

Where the night rains linger, misty still, 

Thou, waiting star. 


hill 
tread 


VIOLET CHURCHMAN. 


ON HEARING A SCOTTISH CHOIR 


Unbidden, to the bone of love 
This gale of voices chills, 
As sears the seawind, chastening 
The islandman’s wry hills. 
Bell-tongues, in oceanic throng, 
Rouse a remembered peace, 
Cradle the spirit and refresh 
With tears of sun and ice. 
Hear, when the full effulgence pales, 
Pines to a crystal call, 
A shiver of sweet shadows rise 
Along heart’s hollow hall. 

P. A. T. O'DONNELL. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Has this generation, or a good part of it, forgotten how to walk? Certainly 
our idea of distance has dwindled, in some cases, to vanishing point! 
This query and lamentation are suggested by a re-reading of the most 
characteristic of Dickens’ Christmas celebrations—and scme people argue 
that Dickens invented the extreme joviality of Christmas. It is there 
written: “At dinner they met again, after a five-and-twenty-mile walk, 
undertaken by the males at Wardle’s recommendation, to get rid of the 
effects of wine at breakfast.” The males are not depicted as a peculiarly 
athletic group; but there is no suggestion that the length of the walk 
was exceptional. Not only males used to indulge in such strolls. On 
looking back at Lamb’s essay on Mackery End, a district very familiar to 
me, I calculate that he and his sister covered very nearly as great a 
distance as Wardle’s guests. I suppose one reason why a six-hour trudge 
sounds to us so outrageous is that we have distributed those enormous 
meals. Between breakfast and dinner we nave interpolated Juncheon and 
tea, perhaps even an “eleven-o’clock.” Well, walking, still traditional 
on Christmas Day (as The Times has reminded us, with a surprising 
omission of the Pickwick passage), is said by modern doctors to pump 
lymph about the body as no other mode of motion ; but our many little 
meals are perhaps a compensation for the lack of twenty-mile strolls. 


7> 


The Turkey’s Cousin 

To take up another critic of Christmas practices, the turkey has been 
condemned as dull and un-English. It is, perhaps, a successor to the 
bustard which was once a quite common English bird, and, as the 
biggest of all game birds, much appreciated as winter fare. It 
vanished rather more than a century ago, chiefly owing to its popularity as 
food, and some vain attempts to restore it have failed, in part from 
the lack of the wilder conditions that it liked. The bustard, often called 
the wild turkey, is not, strictly speaking, a turkey, but it at least suggests 
it. I once travelled in Queensland by a most desultory train, known as the 
Turkey Express, for the reason that when the engine-driver saw a 
bustard’s bust protruding from the long grass he stopped the train in 
order to shoot it. The bird was altogether too easy a victim for survival, 
only less tame than “ the fool partridge ”»—one of which I once shot with 
a pistol in the Selkirks after a near miss that induced the bird to move 
about two feet further off! 


More Fruit 

A contribution to the popular subject of more food has been issued in 
Germany by. the “ Vegetarians’ Union” of Wiirttemberg, and it is quoted 
in Trees, the lively little journal of the Men of the Trees. Some of the 
ideas have long appealed to a great many persons, but nothing has been 
done in this regard in Great Britain. The first suggestion is “ fruit and nut 
trees along the millions of miles of road verges ” and the last: “ Encourage- 
ment in the use of raw foods would in itself save about 80 per cent. on 
ll fruits and vegetables consumed.” Some of the suggestions are destruc- 
tive and puritan, such as the partial abolition of barley, because it is used 
for beer, and the substitution of soya beans and the total abolition of 
pig-breeding. Well, we all grow not only more vegetarian, by choice as 
well as compulsion, but perhaps more fruitarian; and there is a very 
strong movement for the planting of more fruit. The excessive emphasis 
on nuts by vegetarians is doubtless due to the fact that an exclusively 
vegetarian diet is wont to be short of fats or oils, in which nuts are rich, 


Homely Migrants 

One small fact in bird migration seems to have been brought out by 
recent enquiries; the hosts of birds coming into this island from the 
north shove in front of them rather more of our own birds than was 
once thought. Our blackbirds and our more green-backed native starlings 
move further south across the sea about the time when the more purple 
type of starling and the fieldfares and redwings flood in from the north. 
Even robins, the most home-loving of birds in general, may be migrant. 
Certainly considerable numbers in some years land, often in very poor 
shape, along the east coast. The specialist can distinguish them. 
In the Garden 

We have and have had much fresh evidence this winter of how much 
less vulnerable are certain delicate flowers than leaves. What flower is 
more apparently tender than iris Stylosa? ‘The first of mine appeared 
in singular perfection on a frosty morning of Christmastide, and the 
autumnal prunus Subhirtella was at its best and as little damaged as the 
gorse flower on Christmas morning. In answer to queries, the name of 
the cloche that corresponds to the old bell-jar of the French maraichers 


is the lantern cloche. BEACH ‘THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


SELLING IN AMERICA 


Sirn,—May I add a few notes to Mr. Alec Spearman’s excellent article. 
I, too, have just returned from a two months’ trip in Canada and the 


States, where I was showing Leicester-made textiles and trying to get 

orders. The only way to learn is to carry traveller’s bag round and 

see the actual buyers—mostly women—who decide what orders are placed. 

It is much harder to get the orders from these buyers than a good lunch 
4 7 | 


or dinner from 
get down t 


the board, who so often talk general policy but seldom 


brass tacks. 


Every manufacturer who wants to sell in America should go there 
himself and study the markets and see the buyers. It is not so good 
sending a representative. The man who decides over here should go 


and see for himself. My experience of buyers in the giant groups like 
Montgomery Wards and Sears Roebuck, or the famous stores like Marshall 
Field or the great group buying organisations, is that they will do every- 
thing in their power to help British exporters who are willing to listen 
and to learn what it is the Americans want to buy and at what prices. 
We cannot our goods to them; we must make type of goods 
they want. Above all, they want quality goods—“ Made in England” 
is a most valuable selling point—and any manufacturer who sends out 
shoddy goods is a traitor to his trade. 

In the knitted trade our goods will fetch about 25 per cent. mere in 
price than comparable American goods, but we have to jump a 40 per 
cent. tariff, so our production costs must be lower, or our goods must 
be that much better quality. The textile trade in America is facing a 
dificult time; therefore if we are to sell we must do so on quality. It 
would be tragic if our manufacturers think it is easy. Selling textiles 
in America today is a hard job, and that is another reason why the boss 
should go and see for himself. 


sel] the 


English men’s suitings are still in great demand, and here quality and 
our style seem more important than price. In a famous Fifth Avenue 
store in New York I asked for the highest quality bath-towels, only to 
be told that pre-war these came from England, but “ you don’t seem 
to make them any more.” Somehow the British worker needs to be 
made aware that his supply of American tobacco, pork and fruit depends 
upon his that extra bit of care with making the 
American market. We can only export on quality, and cannot 
in the ms 


for the 


compete 


taking goods 


ss-produced lines. 


Food prices are considerably higher than they were two years ago 
when I was there. Hence the prosperity of the farm block and their 
ability to purchase overseas goods. It looks 


as though the pe 
have been passed, and but for the rearmament programme pr 
be falling and inemployment inevitable. Both things 
occur. Therefore, though there is great good will towards us in 
and a fervent hope that we shall soon be able to stand on our o\ 
plus a real I 


k prices 
ices would 


a | 


some 





es 


willingness to help, the British manufacturer should n 





it is going to be easy for him to sell in the States. It is much harder 
than selling at home, but the experience of trying is well worth while, 
and the American buyers are people worth knowing.—Yours faithfully, 
House of Commons. CYRIL OSBORNE 
INDONESIA 
Sir,—I regret that in your just and reasoned leader on The Indonesian 
Tangle you did not censure Col. Hodgson’s outrageous statement that the 
Dutch action in Indonesia was worse than Hitler’s attack on Holland. 
So devoid is this statement of any basis in fact that one can only assume 
that it was the outcome of unthinking passion rather than of cool 
judgement. The time may come when Col. Hodgson and his com- 


ll be relieved to find the Dutch in power in Indonesia and not 
? than likely alternative—Yours, &c., 
H. G. LYALL. 
Wood, Watford. 
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Sir,—Mr. Anthony Grant’s apologia calls for comment. The September 
rising W nc instigated by Moscow-trained Communists ; further- 
more, it was crushed—by the Republican Government. Dr. Hatta refused 
the Dutch offer of p because he quite rightly felt capable of dealing 
with his own “lunatic fringe” without calling in foreign troops, and 
also because he mistrusted Dutch intentions—with good reason, as is 
now apparent. As for President Soeckarno’s alleged pro-Russian remarks, 
it is doubtful whether they were any more effusive than those of many 
British statesmen such as Mr. Churchill.—Yours faithfully, 
1§ Ha 00d Road, W.12. DENNIS OQUTWIN. 
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ARMS FOR THE ARABS 
note cn the fighting between the Jews and Arabs in P 
ends with the suggestion th 
arious sources, this country should now 
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Sir,— Your estine 
, since the former have succeeded in arming 


relax 







themselves from 





arms 











embargo against the Arab States. It is hard to see what the 
Arabs could der ve from such a char : of policy. To be In 
imposing restraint upon a determined and disciplined foe, arms must 
be in the hanes of well-trained and well-led troops. There is little 





evidence at present to suggest that the Arabs (excepting the British-trained 
Arab Legien) could employ any arms which they might acquire as a 
result of the lifting of the embargo, other than by conducting guerrilla 
warfare which would result only in chaos and suffering for all concerned. 
An Arab attempt to wage a regular campaign would probably end with 
their arms falling into the hands of the Jews, thus leaving them worse 
off than before. - The experience of arming the Chinese Nationalists has 
hardly been sufficiently happy to warrant encouraging the Arabs to buy 
foreign we Your note lays timely emphasis on the probability 
of further Jewish expansion. The State of Israel grows in power and 
influence day by day, and may well soon become the leading Power in the 
Middle East.—Yours faithfully, G. SANDYS-LUMSDAINE. 
The Spinney, Oliver's Battery Road, Winchester. 





ipons. 


UNIVERSITY AWARDS 


Sir,—I wish “A Cambridge Tutor” and Mr. Rust could be seized of 


the truth in this matter. I hoped to send my daughter to Oxford in 
two years, but owing to the £2,000 “ ceiling ” suggested, I doubt if I or 
my wife will manage it. Our joint income is al] in investments (a large 





part our own savings) and amounts to about £2,800 per annum less:— 


(1948-49) Income Tax at 9s. in £ £1,260 
Surtax ; _arvane 112 
Special Income/Capita] Levy (Payable January 
Ist, 1949, for income for 1947) ............... 750 odd 
Total £2, 22 
The £778 left will not suffice for sending my child to Oxford after 


the three of us and doctoring, holidays, etc., have 


been deducted. 
I submit surtax- and other tax-payers, we should be granted 





t. as 















a rebate of £1,000 a year for the next few years rather than form a 
“ ceiling ” bel which richer people are freely admitted to awards for 
forms of education.—Yours sincerely, ALBAN J. L. Baco» 

The Malt House, Burghclere, Newbury. 
ADOPTION AND THE FAMILY 
Sir—I read with much interest the letter from Miss Horn on this 
subject. I tried twenty years ago to adopt a child, and applied to the 
stion Society and the ¢ ch of England Ack ety, 
n both cases that, be unma i, I co t do so 
th unfair and ille 1, as nearly all children’s nurses 
so the vast majority of schoolmistresses, who ve 
nds of children from babyhood to maturity. When I 








attend a board 





Church Adoption Society I was asked to 
where I was questioned by the board of clergymen and elderly 
though I kitchen-maid who had “got into 
was then middle-aged. I am devoted to 
in their education and character-training, and could 
ces. Spinsters are constantly being derided for 
ms on dogs, but are not allowed to adopt a child. 
s foolish rule was abolished.—Yours sincerely, 
Marlow. KATHLEEN COLVIL! 
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Surely it is time th 
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PAINTING AS A PASTIME 


Sir,—The note of natural asperity which I detect in Mr. Alston’s pertinent 
question warns me too late that it would have been safer to say “a 
to have been painted on the spot,” for certain it is that Constable’s art 


bears a truly remarkable impressionistic likeness to mature on the move, 








hardly attainable if painted indoors. And it may be that we disagree 
over what constitutes a sketch; so many of Constable’s so-called 
“sketches ” are to me fully fashioned pictures. With regard to the laticr 
part of Mr. Alston’s downright letter, I am content to leave the art 
critics to challenge his prophecy that they will be unable to distinguish 
between amateur and professional painting. As to the writer’s dismal 
postulate that the general escape to painting will be “at the expense of 
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sll quality in art,” that again surely only becomes authoritative when it 

has been proved correct? I for one am ready to risk it, for if, like 

Bonnard, “one repents having written succinct and lapidary phrases upon 

aft,” it is consoling to remember Turner’s apposite aphorism that 

“painting is a funny business.”—Yours, &c., ADRIAN HILL. 
Old Laundry Cottage, Midhurst, Sussex. 


FROM SCHOOL TO ARMY 


Sirn.—Mr. Whitworth’s article will be welcomed as throwing light upon 
a very human aspect of the National Service Acts in these days when 
the individual assumes a position of ever lessening importance. I was 
deferred at the age of 18, in 1946, to study law. But I am sure that I 
express the opinions of many of my fellow students in saying that when 
the time comes for me to enter the armed forces, I shall at least have 
imbibed the theory of my profession and shall have reached a sufficiently 
mature age to appreciate the purpose of National Service in relation to 
the troubled state of our world. Mr. Whitworth is surely generalising 
in his conclusions on the reiative adaptabilities of schoolboys and students 
to service life. One comes to the conclusion, after mixing with ex-service- 
men and boys straight from school, that it is a matter of the temperament 
of the individual in each case.—I am, yours faithfully, Rosin SINCLAIR. 
Westleigh, 8 Belper Road, Derby. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF FIGURES 
Sir,—As an admirer of A Spectator’s Notebook I regret that Janus should 
quote a misleading sentence from The Recovery of the West. This 
sentence is a striking example of the percentage racket and of elegant 
variation. Not all of us read carefully and some are not arithmetically 
minded, so that there is the risk that the two increases will be compared 
as though they were in the proportion of 3 to 2,400. Careful consideration 
shows that while the number educationally employed has been multiplied 
by 3, the number of persons employed in entertainment has been 
multiplied by 25. This is quite sufficiently startling to have its due 
effect on us without the meretricious (using the word in its figurative 
sense) dodge of multiplying the larger increase by 100 (after deducting 1). 
How much more exact, simple and considerate to write: “The number 
of people employed in British education was trebled, while the number 
of those employed in sport and entertainment was multiplied by 25.”— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, H. MaurRic& PALMER. 
Glenville, 36 Church Road, Roby, Nr. Liverpool. 


THE KAISER IN ENGLAND 


Sin,—Mr. F. W. Hinde, in The Spectator of December 31st, “ ventures 
to state” that Mr. Harold Nicolson’s comment that “ pale and solemn, 
the German Emperor William II had walked behind Queen Victoria’s coffin 
through the streets” “is not correct.” But Mr. Harold Nicolson’s state- 
ment is quite correct. What Mr. Hinde has forgotten is that Queen 
Victoria’s funeral took place in several stages, the penultimate stage being 
through the streets of Windsor from the Great Western Railway station 
to the entrance to Windsor Great Park. 

Now I was on this line of route at Windsor as a keen-eyed, alert 
youngster in his early teens who had wormed himself into a good 
position to see what was to be seen. During the waiting time a gun- 
carriage drawn by brown horses had passed in a direction towards the 

tion. Some time later, as the actual funeral procession approached, 
everybody was surprised to see that the gun-carriage carrying the coffin 
was being drawn by about fifty sailors. Immediately, behind I saw 
quite clearly the Kaiser, “ pale and solemn walking through the streets,” 
with King Edward VII and the Duke of Connaught. 

The use of the party of sailors in this solemn and honourable task 
was unexpected by the public. Some people said that the horses had 
become restive at the station and the naval party there had taken their 
place. But I was puzzled as to where the white drag-ropes had come 
from. Later on as I grew older and knew more of our Navy I realised 
that this incident of the sailors with their drag-ropes illustrated a great 
principle observed by our Navy, “Readiness for all emergencies.”— 
Yours faithfully, FRANK WALLINGTON. 

53 Hatley Avenue, Barkingside, Ilford, Essex. 


FELLOW TRAVELLER 


Sir,—As a regular reader of The Spectator and one who has especially 
enjoyed the articles of D. W. Brogan, I was much interested in his 
contribution, Douleurs de Voyage, in your issue of December 24th. 
Having been a fellow first-class passenger in the ‘Queen Elizabeth’ 
returning to this country on the same voyage which the Professor refers 
to, I am more than interested. That the ‘Q.E.’ is somewhat garish, I 
completely agree, but, despite also taking sleeping tablets, I found 
sleeping in a “bed” (not a “ bunk”) a difficult experience during heavy 


seas. Though a thoughtful steward arranged a zareba of pillows, 
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remaining in “bed” was somewhat of an accomplishment, and I felf 
envious of those with less sumptuous accommodation. Professor Brogan 
refers lightly to the tedious routine of ship-board entertainment. That 
bored and harassed pursers should have to spend each evening organizing 
childish amusements, such as horse racing or the well-known soldiers’ 
game of “ House” (disguised under the name of “ Keno”), seems some- 
what unimaginative ; are travellers of education and intelligence not able to 
provide such entertainment as they consider amusing, according to their 
various tastes ? With the luxury and over-abundance of food provided, 
the wastage must be enormous, for neither the shrunken stomachs of 
Britons, nor the healthy appetites of Americans, can possibly cope with 
the menus provided, and the latter, well informed as to the austerity 
of British rations, are amazed and unimpressed by the lengthy bills of 
fare —Yours, &c.. H. STANLEY M. BAIRD. 
Pound Farm, Wood Street, Nr. Guildford, Surrey. 


WAR CRIMINALS 


Sir,—The waging of aggressive warfare is now, very properly, regarded 
as acrime. It would be interesting to conduct a retrospective historical 
survey or trial of those who (in the view of modern judgement) were cer- 
tainly eligible for hanging. There could be no doubt, for example, con- 
cerning the fate of Napoleon, had he lived in these days of justice, mercy 
and enlightenment. Other names, not less illustrious, will occur readily 
to the student of historical events if he can overcome the embarrassment 
of such an investigation —Yours faithfully, C. E, VULLIAMY. 
West Horsley, Surrey. 


RECOGNISING FRANCO 


Sir,—In his excellent letter in The Spectator of December 24th, Mr, 
Shackleton Bailey writes that had Franco decided to declare war on us, 
“ Gibraltar would again have been besieged ; it might even have fallen.” 
It is, I think, not sufficiently realised that if the Germans had occupied 
Spain, Gibraltar would have been neutralised, even if not captured, in 
a very short time. Under modern conditions of war, none of our ships 
could have used Gibraltar harbour and none of our aircraft could have 
used the aerodrome.—Yours faithfully, C. A. MILWARD. 
Wickham Market, Suffolk. 


JUVENILE CRIME TECHNIQUE 


Sm.—I had eaten my lunch in a dairy and left a tip. Looking back 

from the pay-desk, I saw two very small boys im caps and blazers, 

one of whom had placed his elbow on the coins. When I stepped 

up to them, the money had already passed to the confederate. I made 

them fork out. Apparently they stroll in, watch, and then pounce upon 

a table just being vacated.—Yours truly, W. R. R. 
13 Munich. 


WHOM 


Sir,—If Miss Rose Macaulay had been educated at Rugby in the nineties 
of last century, she would have learned that a grammatical anomaly, when 
perpetrated by you or me, ig a “howler”, but that when found in the 
works of Cicero or Demosthenes it becomes an interesting example of 
attraction, or something equally dignified. In other words, grammar is 
a matter of usage rather than of logic. I have always understood that 
the Authorised Version was a fairly safe guide to standard English usage ; 
Shakespeare, of course, resembles Humpty-Dumpty in his arbitrary 
dictatorship over words and constructions.—Yours faithfully, 
R. KENNARD Davis. 


On-the-Hill, Pilton, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 
THE PRINCE 


Sir,—The Times uses the neuter pronoun in good company. See St. 

Luke II, 17: “And when they had seen it, they made known ebroad 

the saying which was told them concerning this child.”—Yours 

sincerely, C. PAXMAN TIPTAFT. 
Ashcroft House, Wentworth, Nr. Rotherham. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


ry. ’ . . 
Che Criminal Law 
A History of English Criminal Law and Its Administration from 
1750. By Leon Radzinowicz. With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Macmillan. (Stevens. {3 10s.) 





I'H1s book compels a kind of awed admiration. There has certainly 
been nothing like it before in the history of the criminal law. It is 
the first volume of a work designed to record the development of 
English criminal law from 1750 down to modern times. The patient 
and extensive research is apparent on every page, and if the further 
volumes equal this one in knowledge and interest, it is quite clear 
that an outstanding contribution of the highest permanent value 
will have been made to the history of law and the history of thouzht. 

The book is published under the auspices of the Pilgrim Trust, 
and never was money more wisely expended. It is not so much a 
history of criminal law as a social history of the eighteenth century. 
Thackeray said of Macaulay that “he read twenty books to write a 
sentence, and travelled a hundred miles to make a line of description.” 
Dr. Radzinowicz must surely outrival Macaulay. Five years ago 
he announced that he had consulted 1,250 reports of commissions 
and committees of enquiry, 3,000 accounts and papers, 800 annual 
reports, and 1,100 volumes of Parliamentary reports. He has also 
read the works of British and foreign authors who have written on 
criminology, as well as historical and popular literature, contemporary 
newspapers and periodicals and pamphlets. The extraordinary thing 
is that with such a wealth of material the narrative is never over- 
whelmed. This is due, in some measure, to his complete mastery 
of English. He is a Pole by birth and an Englishman by naturalisa- 
tion, and he pays tribute to his wife’s “acute feeling for the idiom 
of our adopted language,” but it must be a very long time since 
such prose was written on such a theme. But apart from the dis- 
tinction of the writing, the way the material is handled contributes 
much to the lucidity of the book. To write of capital punishment 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and to trace the growth 
of ideas of reform, necessitated the quoting of many statutes, some 
of the most technical character, and references to Parliamentary 
debates, decided cases, the views of judges and historians, pamphlets 
and periodicals, and the journalism of the day. This is done with 
great skill. One illustration must suffice. 

When discussing that most remarkable Act of Parliament—the 
Waltham Black Act of which Dr, Radzinow‘cz calls the 
“ideological index” to the large body of laws based on the death 
penalty which were in force in England at that time, the learned 
author makes it the occasion for a most erudite and fascinating dis- 
cussion of the whole policy of penal legislation. No one single Act 
contained so many offences for which death was the penalty without 
benefit of clergy. It was enough apparently for a man to appear 
with his face blacked, or otherwise disguised, in a forest where 
deer have usually been kept, to receive the punishment of death 
But as the narrative proceeds, the eye is taken 
One deals with the comments of. Blackstone 
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upon his conviction. 
by a series of footnotes. 
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and the criminal activities of the famous band of Roberdsmen or 
followers of Robert, or Robin Hood. Another makes a charming 
reference to Gilbert White of Selborne, which leads on to a reference 
to Lives of the Most Remarkable Criminals and letters in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of 1802 dealing with the animated address 
at Clarissa to Lovelace where she refers to “ Waltham disguises.” 
But there is no danger of surfeiting with too much. The eye comes 
back to the text, and the narrative becomes all the more absorbing, 

The administration of the many statutes imposing the death 
penalty is discussed with a wealth of learning, and it is to be hoped 
that the members of the Royal Commission on the Death Penaity, 
recently set up, will have the advantage of the material contained in 
this book. It is interesting to observe the methods by which the 
rigours of the law were mitigated before the reform of the law took 
place—the commutation of the death sentence by the Crown, the 
habit of juries to understate the value of stolen property, and, most 
interesting of all, the insistence on the strict observance of all formali- 
ties. The remarkable cases cited by Dr. Radzinowicz make curious 
reading today. John Taylor, for example, was convicted by the jury 
of uttering a forged note in the name of Bartholomew. Browne. 
Baron Hotham was about ro put on his black cap and to pass sentence 
of death when a barrister in Court happened to pick up the note 
and saw that it was signed Bartw. Browne. He pointed this out to 
the prisoner’s counsel, who stood up and submitted that the variation 
was fatal to the indictment. Baron Hotham concurred, and the 
prisoner was discharged. 

The publication of this work could not be more opportune. On 
December 27th last, large sections of the Criminal Justice Act 1948 
came into operation, after debates in both Houses of Parliament 
which showed how deep was the public interest in all matters affect- 
ing the administration of the criminal law. Dr. Radzinowicz dis- 
cusses the problems of punishment, and traces the currents of 
thought which prevailed, while the work of the great reformers— 
Eden, Romilly, Bentham, Peel and many others—is set out with 
great understanding. The case of Dr. Dodd, in which Dr. Johnson 
took so prominent a part, is given a chapter to itself. It greatly 
stirred the public conscience, and in the most sensational way raised 
the question of the justice of the death penalty for all the offences 
for which it was then appointed. 

A particularly grim section of the book deals with the execution 
of capital sentences, the scenes at Tyburn, the burning of women 
convicted of treason, the dreadful punishment of hanging, drawing 
and quartering, and the grimness of the task does not deter Dr. 
Radzinowicz from his accustomed thoroughness. It is impossible 
to do justice to this vast and learned work within the compass of a 
short review, but Dr. Radzinowicz may be well assured that his great 
labours will not fail of their reward. This book is not only scholarly 
ind learned ; it is more interesting than any novel ; and it will be 
read by all who are concerned with the history of their country. 

NorMAN BIRKETT. 


The Human Spirit 


The Jungle is Neutral. By F Spencer Chapman. Chatto and 
Windus. 18s.) 
Tuis is a thrilling book. Captain Chapman, as he then was, stayed 
behind in Central Malaya when our forces were driven back from the 
Slim River early in January, 1942, and remained there for three 
and a half years. He was posted “ missing, believed killed ” (though 
it is fair to say that no one who knew him well took this very 
seriously) ; he was awarded the D.S.O. and bar for his exploits ; 
and when he was at last extricated by submarine, a living mine of 
exclusive and invaluable information, he took the first opporiunity 
of parachuting in again. He was captured at one stage by the 
Japanese, only to escape a few hours later; he was wounded two 
or three times in action; and tick-typhus, b!ackwater fever, malaria, 
dysentery and beri-beri, coupled with near-starvation, over-exhaustion 
and ulcers caused by leech bites, brought him to death’s door at 
frequent intervals. Of all this he tells the story in terms so objective 
and so unselfconscious that to call them modest might convey a 
wrong impression. Suspense pervades his narrative, for he wa$ 
never out of danger. Every incident is fresh and vivid, and no one 
could ask for greater simplicity or honesty of purpose in the telling. 
Lt.-Col. Chapman (to give him the rank which he finally attained) 
was often on the run, but he was never in any sense a straggler. He 
stayed behind ; he was not left behind. He stayed behind, not from 
bravado, but to carry out a plan—officially but much too tardily 
approved by Malaya Command—for harassing the communications 
of the Japanese and delaying their advance down the Peninsula The 
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The Bogomils 


D. OBOLENSKY 


A study of the Balkan tribe which introduced Mani- 
chaean doctrines to Europe in the Middle Ages. 
255. net 


Dr Johnson & the Law 
SIR ARNOLD McNAIR 


An authoritative survey of Dr Johnson’s relations with 
the Law and with his friends and contemporaries in the 


legal professions. 


History of 
Ancient Geography 


J. OLIVER THOMSON 


An account of what was known and what was thought 
about the world at successive periods in Ancient History. 
2 plates. 66 maps and figures, 425. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 











Mirabeau 
Voice of the Revolution 


ANTONINA VALLENTIN 


A full-length biography of the great French writer and statesman, 
one of the most fascinating and complex characters of the 
eighteenth century, by the author of Leonardo da Vinci. _Trans- 
lated by E. W. DICKES. Illustrated. 21s. net 


Brave and Cruel 
DENTON WELCH 


Short stories by the author of Maiden Voyage and In Youth is 
Pleasure, who has been described in the Sunday Times as a writer 
“ fresh, assured and sensitive, alike in observation and in tone.” 
He is also a painter and the acute visual perception of the artist 
is apparent in these stories, whether he is writing of a small boy’s 
experiences in China, or of an adventurer masquerading as an 
R.A.F. hero. 8s. 6d. net 


Adolphe 


BENJAMIN CONSTANT 
Introduction by HAROLD NICOLSON. 
Is the latest addition to. The Novel Library. “A book of extreme 


importance, of great power to excite readers and build itself into 
the structure of their minds.” REBECCA WEST. 6s. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON LTD 
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first thing he had to do when they overran his area was to carry 
out, with two other British officers, a cross-country journey to link 
up with another party under his command. The distance on the 
map was only fifteen miles, but the paths had been overgrown, the 
country was mountainous, the jungle almost impenetrable, their 
clothing and equipment unsuitable, and when, after nearly a fort- 
night of nightmarish struggles, they reached the camp they were 
seeking, they found it looted and their colleagues vanished. 

The Japanese army was streaming south in the full flood of 
victory, and the temptation to ca’canny, to lie low and recuperate from 
their killing exertions, must have been overwhelming. Chapman 
admits that “our own position seemed at first both hopeless and 
desperate.” But within a few days—as soon as they could stand up 
without actually falling down in a faint—Chapman, with his two 
companions and an inadequate supply of unreliable explosives, had 
begun a series of night attacks on road and railway traffic which he 
continued almost without intermission for a fortnight. His final bag 
he puts—partly in the light of information obtained after the war— 
at seven or eight trains derailed, fifteen bridges severely damaged, 
sixty cuts in the railway line, forty motor vehicles damaged and 
destroyed, and between five and fifteen hundred Japanese killed or 
wounded. Not bad, for three Englishmen operating completely on 
their own in a situation not normally calculated to foster the offensive 
spirit. 

This “ mad fortnight ” was the high point of his precarious sojourn 
in Malaya from a purely operational point of view. A European 
cannot move among Asiatics without attracting instant attention, nor 
—once Singapore had fallen—did even Chapman’s sense of duty impel 
him to seek out the Japanese on the roads and in the villages. After a 
series of hair-raising journeys Chapman’s two original companions 
were captured and a third was killed. He made contact with the 
Chinese Communist guerrillas and withdrew into the jungle, living 
for the next three years in one or another of their camps and training 
them in irregular warfare. For the rank and file, and for some of the 
leaders, he formed a high regard ; but he found the pervading atmo- 
sphere of political claptrap oppressive and thought nothing of their 
marksmanship, their ability to navigate in jungle and their ideas on 
sanitation. 

At last two officers of Force 136, John Davis and Richard Broome, 
were introduced from S.E.A.C, by submarine into the country, and 
Chapman joined forces with them. But Japanese punitive expeditions 
into the jungle, invariably accompanied by brutal massacres of 
Chinese and the aboriginal Sakai, were becoming more frequent, and 
an accumulation of mishaps and difficulties delayed the establishment 
of wireless contact with Ceylon ; but eventually, early in 1945, they 
got on the air and were soon in regular communication. Reinforce- 
ments and stores were successfully dropped by Liberator, and the 
resistance movement which Chapman had done so much to help 
began to receive the material support it badly needed. After a 
difficult journey to the coast Chapman was taken off by a submarine 
to give Lord Mountbatten’s headquarters the benefit of his unrivalled 
local knowledge. The Japanese surrender thwarted his ambition to 
return in time for the fighting ; but on his own insistence he was 
parachuted back to play an important part in the awkward inter- 
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regnum between the end of hostilities and the arrival of our forces 
in Malaya. 

“As long as a man is reasonably fit,” he writes somewhere, “ the 
capabilities of the human body are almost unlimited.” But it is 
primarily to the human spirit that his story is a testimonial. A former 
Arctic explorer and a distinguished mountaineer, Chapman, in his 
late thirties, was probably better qualified than most men, both by 
physique and experience, to endure the hardships and to cope with 
the difficulties of the life he had to lead in Malaya. But he was not 
content merely to survive, though survival itself would have been a 
remarkable feat for a man in his position—hunted by an implacable 
enemy, cut off from the society of his kind, without medical supplies 
and often without shelter or food, deprived of news, pestered by 
insects and beset by traitors. Except when he was totally incapaci- 
tated by illness, he was always carrying on the struggle to which he 
had pledged himself—instructing the guerrillas, writing training 
pamphlets, devising new kinds of bombs, undertaking hazardous 
journeys to establish fresh contacts. Semetimes he was alone for 
days in the jungle ; sometimes he was confined in a hut with a score 
of bandits who talked and smoked opium all night. The conditions 
under which he lived were as hard to bear spiritually as they were 
physically. 

In the early days he came across six wretched British soldiers who 
were dying, “not of any specific disease but because they lacked 
the right mental attitude.” For someonz with Chapman’s back- 
ground to possess the right mental attitude at the outset of an 
experience of this kind is comparatively easy ; his theory that the 
jungle is not hostile but neutral is eminently sound. But the best 
of theories is not much help when things go desperately wrong, 
when the body is drained of strength and racked with pain, when 
there is no reason for hope and every reason for fear. It is at times 
like these—and Chapman lived through many of them—that the 
clearest mind and the strongest constituticn must turn for salvation 
to something which has little to do with either, to that small inner 
flame which some call the human spirit and which is capable, at its 
best, of anything. Judging by this book, it burns with an unusual and 
steadfast serenity in the author. PETER FLEMING. 


Heraldry 


Intelligible Heraldry. By Sir Christopher Lynch-Robinson and Adrian 
Lynch-Robinson, with a Foreword by the Chief Herald of Ireland, 
Edward MacLysaght. (Macdonald. 18s.) 

Ir is not surprising that eight centuries of growth in a changing 
environment have developed in the language and practice of heraldry 
complications which alarm the novice. To make them intelligible by 
careful selection of essentials, and explanation of what seems 
irrational, is a praiseworthy undertaking. There are two ways of 
setting about it. The historical method treats as essential those 
features which came first, and selects from among the later elabora- 
tions partly on technical merits but as much or more upon historical 
persistence. This is not the method of the present authors, who 
write of “the antiquarian approach” in a pejorative sense. Theirs 
is the second method, which takes present and recent practice and 
tries to simplify and explain it upon principles of logic and common 
sense with little or no reference to origins. 

The advantage of this approach is that which radicals often have 
over conservatives, that, unhampered by historical consciousness of 
why things are what they are, they can more easily make innovations. 
And it should be said at once that on practical heraldic problems of 
taste and method our authors have some good and judicious things to 
say, and say them with clarity and wit. The “ armorial authorities,” 
to whom they refer with deference, should take their suggestions 
seriously. There is force, too, in their contention that Elizabethan 
inventions by Gerard Legh and others, which have established their 
vitality in modern practice, ought not now to be damned as 
“ nonsense language brewed in the post-mediaeval period.” Certainly 
the modern as well as the mediaeval centuries have given good things 
to heraldry. But the argument would carry more conviction if it 
did not appear that the authors were seeking to make a virtue of 
their ignorance of heraldic history and in particular of the heraldry 
of the golden age. 

This they betray both by mistakes and by omissions. They believe 
that, “up to and during the Plantagenet period, no more than four 
quarters were ever placed upon a shield”; that “the exclusive 
jurisdiction of deciding officially rights to arms and claims of descent 
was bestowed upon the heralds by Edward III” ; that “only kings, 
princes and peers were entitled to be represented on their tombs by 
effigies clad in full armour displaying their full heraldic achievements, 
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but the privilege was extended to knights and gentlemen who had 
died in battle ” ; that the penal functions of the Earl Marshal’s Court 
were not exercised after the reign of Charles I; that “the word 
‘orle’ as Guillim says, is derived from the French oreiller” ; that 
“the common practice of depicting crests, when used without their 
helmets, as standing on the wreath appears to be entirely 
wrong ” (though it goes back to the fifteenth century) ; and that there 
is no record of any special method of displaying the arms of a 
married woman (whereas, in fact, the impaled coat was in its origin 
the wife’s, not the husband’s, as its use on seals shows) 

The intelligence and sensibility of our authors make it likely that, 
if their first-hand acquaintance with the heraldry of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries had been as close as their acquaintance 
with the works of Mr. Fox-Davies, they would be in love with it 
and would be maintaining against all comers that the golden age 
was then and then only. It is because they lack this acquaintance 
that they fail to appreciate such admirable scholars and writers as 
St. John Hope and Oswald Barron, going so far as to omit all mention 
of the former and to make only an oblique, disparaging reference to 
the latter. 

Their modern information is not invariably correct. Fox-Davies’s 
Armorial Families does not contain “ the arms of everybody entitled 
to bear them under the laws of English heraldry,” nor one half of 
them A method-of depicting the arms of a divorced woman has 
received official sanction. An Augmentation was granted in the 
present reign to the Earl of Strathmore. And arms have frequently 
been granted without crests in the last two hundred years. In 
general, however, the book is a safe guide to current practice. The 
writing is clear and lively. The book is well produced, and there 
are some excellent and interesting full-page illustrations. 

ANTHONY WAGNER. 
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Seventeenth-Century Socialist 
John Lilburne, the Leveller. By M.A. Gibb. (Lindsay Drummond. 18s.) 
Since Sir Charles Firth discovered the Clarke papers and Eduard 
Bernstein and Dr. Gooch published their pioneer books on demo- 
cratic and Socialist ideas in the seventeenth century fifty years 
ago, this subject has been a source of perennial fascination to 
historians and _ political theorists. The politically advanced 
pamphleteers of the Interregnum are unquestionably important in 
the development of ideas, although they do not seem to have exercised 
any decisive influence on the events of their own time. It is 
surprising that John Lilburne, who was the acknowledged leader 
of the political democrats known as the Levellers (as distinct from 
the True Levellers, who preached a form of Communism), should 
have had to wait so long for a biographer ; for every student of the 
period must have been aware that anyone who was prepared to wade 
through and master his numerous writings would find a good story 
to tell. Miss Gibb now fills this gap very competently. Her book 
is excellently documented, and she establishes one or two new 
points, for example that Cromwell did not have Lilburne released 
from prison on the eve of his early death, as is usually stated, for he 
was only out on parole. She is weaker when she indulges in comment 
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and generalisation, for she tends towards the platitudinous. Ops 
would like to know a little more about the origins of Lilburne’s 
reformist ideas—is it true for instance, as some aver, that the London 
merchant, William Walwyn, was the real brains behind the Leveller 
movement ?—and also more about their effects. Nevertheless this is 
a sound book which will find a place in every library of seventeenth. 
century history. 

John Lilburne was more than an inspired apprentice. His family 
“was typical of the lesser gentry in the northern counties,” which 
furnished members of Parliament and interested itself in commerce 
as well as in land. He had some Latin and Greek, and soaked 
himself in the Bible and the Protestant masterpieces. While learning 
the wool trade in London, he took part in that violent Puritan 
movement against Anglican bishops which infected Parliament in 
the third decade of his gentury. For publishing Dr. John Bastwick’s 
bitter attack on the bishops, Lilburne was fined by thé Star Chamber 
and sentenced to be whipped at a cart’s tail from Fleet Street to 
Palace Yard. This brutal punishment and the subsequent imprison- 
ment received when he was but twenty-four might have broken the 
spirit of a lesser man. As it was, he became for the rest of his life 
a self-elected martyr, ever ready to defy authority whether that of 
King, Protector or Parliament, and to defend the cause of the under- 
dog. In an inexhaustible flow of pamphlets and campaigns he urged 
many reforms, of the franchise, of the poor law, and so on; his 
programmes are embodied in the famous Agreements of the People 
drawn up by him, John Wildman and others. Like Wildmas, 
however, he set value on private property,'and always denied the 
accusation that he would “level all men’s estates.” Cromwell and 
Ireton, however, were convinced that if every citizen were allowed 
to vote and exercise a tight control over Parliament, the institution 
of private property would be destroyed and anarchy follow. The 
debate over whether democracy destroys property and individual 
liberty was the great debate of the mid-seventeenth century—and 
perhaps is so still; hence its enduring attraction for the modern 
historian. 

Whereas his friend Wildman was a plotter who carried some of the 
Leveller ideas down the century until they mingled with the Whig 
doctrines of 1688, Lilburne was a fanatic who sough: and obtained 
martyrdom. The dramatic story of his life, comprising a friendship 
and conflict with Cromwell and two acquittals by London juries 
followed by exile, imprisonment and early death, is marred somewhat 
by the fact that some of the causes for which he fought were not 
on their face major political principles. In the end the militant 
Puritan democrat found peace of mind by following the tenets of 
George Fox. Although Miss Gibb claims that the Quaker movement 
found Lilburne “well prepared soil,” one is not altogether certain 
that it was solely his reason that was convinced. May it not have 
been that in the end after his crowded life of frustration and suffering 
he accepted a quietist religion, in the same way as many famous 
Roman Catholics have retired from active careers into a monastery ? 
“TI am at present,” Lilburne told his wife, “become dead to my 
former bustlings and actings in the world, and now Stand ready 
with the devout Centurion, or Captain, spoken of in Acts X, to hear 
and obey all things that the lively voice of God speaking to my soul 
shall require of me.” Soon afterwards he died, and the Society of 
Friends buried this democratic seeker after martyrdom “ in the new 
churchyard adjoining to Bedlam.” Maurice ASHLEY. 


» 
Kneller 
Sir Godfrey Kneller and His Times, 1646-1723. 
(Batsford. 42s.) 

THE reputation of Kneller has for some time been at a low ebb 
Those who noticed with pleasure and surprise his portrait of “ The 
Chinese Convert” at the exhibition of the King’s pictures two years 
ago will need no reminding that he could on occasion paint beauti- 
fully ; but against this portrait and a relatively small number of 
similar quality, it is necessary to balance the bulk of flat, wooden 
and slipshod productions which hang in their hundreds, and with 
more or less justification, over Knelier’s name. To separate the 
good: from the bad and the genuine from the false, relate the 
resulting works one to another and thus to review the artist’s place 
in the history of art would be a work of laudable enthusiasm, and 
the result would be of considerable value. Lord Killanin does not 
fall short as an enthusiast for his subject ; but it is doubtful whether 
his recent monograph will have the effect of rescuing Kneller’s name 
from the decline into which it has slipped. 
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to Kneller’s contemporary portrait-painters and to his assistants. For 
the mere conglomeration of facts the reader must be grateful. But 
the whole book is put together with such a striking lack of critical 
sense, and is written in such a breathless and occasionally gushing 
style, that one is tempted to undervalue even what is valuable in it. 
At one point in particular this critical failing becomes simple in- 
accuracy. The chapter on Kneller and the Early Mezzotint Artists 
opens with a firework-show of little errcrs during which the author 
seems to go out of his way to exhibit his eccentric confusion con- 
cerning the technical processes of engraving, etching and mezzotint— 
a confusion which could easily have been remedied by reference to 
the most elementary text-books on the subject. 

The book is illustrated with eighty-six reproductions, of which 
four are in colour of no great truth or subtlety. Of the remainder 
as many as a quarter are from mezzotints after Kneller and not from 
original paintings ; this seems an excessive proportion in a mono- 
graph about a painter. The book also contains a series of appendices, 
giving Kneller’s family-tree, lists of paintings and mezzotints afte 
paintings, and an elaborate diagram showing Kneller in relation to 
the development of English portraiture. It contains a bibliography 
which is remarkable for its inclusion of a large number of irrelevant 
works and for its omission of all publication-dates 
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finding a solution, the particula secre novel that one 
could impart to another human being woe advice 





is immense, 
is that some 





could give to a young writer was: 
and reality has a myriad forms ; the most one can affirm 
of the flowers of fiction have the odour of it, and others have not; 
as for telling you in advance how your nosegay should be comp 
that is another affair.’ 

Yet every one of these essays is, in some measure, a quest after 
He probes, analyse 2 


the exasperating secret s, examines, and cajoles, 


with a completely rewarding intensity, the very qualities in 


Was iasclil 


and rez 


in some ways were foreign to him. He 





for instance, by Balzac’s terrible sense of immediacy 
by yla’s crudeness and sheer vigour; and by Turgenieff’s 
He could not understand how they al! got their coarse, naked power ; 
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how they endowed their creatures with such life as made ordinar 
living pale in comparison. “How did they do it?” James asks = 
implies on almost every page of these monumentally long explora- 
tions of their private territory. We can only approach from a dis. 
tance, he says of Balzac; we can only walk round the e: ‘normous 





regions. “We might all of us together - pitch our little tents 
open our little booths, deal in our little wares, and not n naterially 
diminish the area.” But, above all, what struck Henry James ag 


being so sensationally Strange was the fact that neither Balzac nor 
Zola had ever “lived” in the sense that he—and the rest of the 
world—thought absolutely necessary for a writer. This strange 
absence of a “ private life” made them seem like magicians: 

“* How,’ James writes of Balzac, ‘deprived of the outer air almost 
as much as if he were gouging a passage for a railway through an 
Alp, did he live ?” is the question which haunts us with the con- 
sequence for the most*part of promptly meeting its fairly tragic 
answer. He did mot live—save in the imagination. 

On another occasion, when talking to Zola, James asked him what 
he was writing next. In almost the same breath as Zola had con- 
fessed that he had never been to Italy except for “a little dash as 
far as Genoa” he announced to the startled James that he wae 
planning a full-scale portrait of Rome. 

“Was the adored Rome,” James wrote later with asperity, “t 
be his on such terms, the Rome he was alre ady giving away befor 
possessing an inch of it? One thought of one’s own frequentations, 
saturations—a history of long years, and of how the effect of them 
had somehow been to make the subject too august. Was he to find 
it easy through a visit of a month or two with ‘ introductions’ and a 
Baedeker ? ” 





Yet though Zola’s Rome is by no means his best book (the novelist 
¥ y 

had degenerated into the social reformer by then) the actual 
description of the town, as James admits, glowed with an extra- 


ordinary semblance of life. “Introductions” and a Baedeker had 
won in the end 

With Maupassant again it was much the same 
had lived with tragic results). Henry James found 
but his senses stronger. “His sense of s1 
with puzzled d ol exceptionally I I 





strong, 
acute,” though, 
little further on, he was surprised that Maupassant didn’t 

This word is almost the key to James’s 
of the physical alarmed him consider I 


jignity 
wis > 





« 


embarrassing.’ 


Over-emphasis 0 





1 ". 
aDOVe All; 


was stirred by other things, the “ psychological detail 

and to dwell for long on the physical functions was, to use his 
Caurasete rord when discussing Frer welist little “ common.” 
iavourite word when discussin rench novelists, a littl € comn 








W! hat was wrong, it would appear, was that, 
‘common,” “vulgar” and “crude,” they at least seeneiell 
to create life, whereas James was too gentlemanly in the 
function was to evoke exquisite period interiors, 
the polite international werld ; 
*"Assommotr, of 


were 
vigour 
best sense. His 
the best of civilisation, the marvels of 
but tremendous characters such as Gervaise in L 
Boule de Suif, or Eugénie Grandet, were beyond him. 7 trying 
to discover the “secret” latch-key to the novelists’ world he found 
that imagination and crudeness were the only possible answers. For 
this reason his essays in this book have a terrible fascination ; we 


see James paring the tiniest flake of white flesh from the bone of 
' life ; and we 


his subject ; we see him groping for the very essence of life ; and 
} “ serseace 9 4 alone he ferthece al » of com. 

see him “arriving” baffled and alone on the farthest shore of con 
re Rosin KING. 


jecture. 

A Boy’s Life 
Memory of Michael, By Philip Wayne. (Nicholson and Watson. 6s.) 
IN this short and movifiZ book one father speaks for many fathers 
bereft of many sons. Michael Wayne (thousands of radio listeners 
feel they know his sister Jenifer well) fell leading his men in circum- 
stances of peculiar gallantry in Italy in 1944 at the age of twenty- 
one. His life had been normal—preparatory school, Wellington, 
one year at Cambridge, then Sandhurst, the Libyan desert, Sicily, 
Cassino and the end. “I have lost,” writes Mr. Wayne, ‘the most 
Gevetss, generous son that any parent could desire.” A father, no 
doubt, if he wrote at all, could hardly but write thus. But here 
= ec is somehow—in glimpses of a boy’s joys and sorrows, in quota- 
tions of a boy’s words, sentences from a boy’s, and a young soldier’s, 
letters—an assurance that the claim is just. A character clean ind 
courageous, eager and sincere (the latter were the two 
most often used of Lieut. Wayne in tributes 
these less than thirty pages. 

it 











adjectives 
cane 
fter his death) stands 


out unmistakable in 
But this is not all the book. Having, in the spirit clearly of 
r 
Tennyson’s “I do but sing because I must,” painted his sad portrait 
and paid his proud tribute, Mr. Wayne a year later adds “ After- 
shrnnhen ? seflartiane am fife amd Adsathe tnaninnl hk ne life an 
tTnhougnts, Peumectuons ON ike ana Geath, Wispirec Oy ONe Lic i 
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death in particular. . Nothing is new in such a subject. 
be said that has not been said, century after century, before. Here, 
indeed, on every page is some well-chosen quotation from “ the 
great of old,’"—John Donne, Jeremy Taylor, Goethe, Pericles, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, But there is individuality in both thought 
and expression, and a great sincerity. Michael’s father is no more 
capable then Michael himself of the conventional or trite. False 
comfort based on dogmatic assurances about the nature of a future 
life he unhesitatingly rejects. A life has been lived, and all it might 
have been untimely cancelled. Such a case each man must meet 
with his own faith and his own philosophy. It was of something 
far more trivial that Michael himself wrote from Africa: “How 
futile it is not to accept irrevocable happenings and make the best 
of things,” but in that spirit even death itself must in the end be 
faced. Mr. Wayne quotes more than once from Lycidas. Perhaps 
it is for others rather than for himself to recall one passage: 
“ How well could I have spared for thet. young swain, 
Enow of such as—— 

fritter life cynically away, seeking shallow pleasures and missing 
all happiness. From the danger of that such a book as this, put 
into young hands opportunely, might provide the best protection. 


a. W. HM. 
Peacock Today 


Edited 
18s. 


Little can 


The Novels of Thomas Love Peacock. and introduced by 


David Garnett. (Rupert Hart-Davies. 
“ Peacock,” says Mr. Garnett in his biographical introduction to 
this new omnibus edition, “was far from being a mere scoffer.” 
Through the sparkle of his quizzing glass (which was almost, but not 
quite, a distorting glass) we are today able to see a most rare collec- 
tion of brilliant oddities. We see Shelley who is both Mr. 
the “deteriationist” and Mr, Forster, the “ perfectibilian 
Coleridge who is Mr. Mystic ; Lord Brougham who is “ The learned 
Friend ” (prop of “ The Steam-intellect Society” and trumpeier of 
The March of Mind”); Southey who is tumbled as the muddy 
Mr. Feathernest, and a crowd of vapouring sentimentalists, grasping 
guzzling clergymen, fine ladies, blue stockings, spirited 
toadies, idealists, and simple souls. All these entertaining 
ind the quotations) Mr. Garnett has judiciously illuminated 
tale, or in footnotes of 


Escot, 


carcerists, 
heiresses, 
persons (: 
for us, either in a brief preface to each 
unobtrusive brevity. 

Mr. Garnett thinks that we of the present age find ourselves 
directed and controlled by a set of ideologues very little less fabulous 
than those whom our author has conjured up. The notion is at 
least an entertaining hypothesis. We have always, of course, known 
that the dilemmas and puzzles of the post-Napoleonic werld were 
very much like those of our own two post-war worlds. Though at 
present we have in Britain a lack of beef, port and madeira that 
would certainly have killed the Reverend Drs. Gaster and Folliott 
outright, and also a lack of miserable poverty and.unrelieved distress 
which would have elated the generous young heart of Mr. Forster, 
yet our problems are often the same. Thin gentlemen with bright 
black eyes still see nothing but rmprovement in “ modern progress ”; 
their 
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findings as darkly as does Mr. Escot: 

“One generation acquires fifty wants and fifty means of supplying 
them, which each in turn engenders two new ones, till every human 
being becomes such a helpless compound of perverted inclinations, 
that he is altogether at the mercy of external circumstances, loses all 
independence and singleness of character, and degenerates 9 
rapidly that the whole species must at length be exterminated by 
its own infinite imbecility.” 

Peacock’s women—from old Miss Ilex to Maid Marian—if they 
ar: not quite drawn in the round. As Mr. Garnett points out, the 
least attractive feature of nineteenth-century English literature “ from 
Scott and Byron onward” is the convention according to which 
female characters are either limp, large-eyed “heroines,” ancient 
crones, or at best Dickensian comics. It is suggested here that 
Meredith may have been indebted to his father-in-law for having 
had the courage of his far more realistic portraits. 

One important point remains to be discussed. What is the effect 
of having the whole of Peacock between one pair of covers. The first 
effect probably will te to confirm existing preferences. His con- 
temporary tales still seem incomparably the best, with Maid Marian 
and The Misfortunes of Elphin still well behind. And what about 
this new juxtaposition of the best—Headlong Hall, Melincourt, Gryll 
Grange, Nightmare Abbey, Crochet Castle ? It seems not (as might 
have been feared) to produce an effect of sameness, or to cause 
satiety. It seems not to make the robust appear robustious, or to 
raise disgust with the over-eating, the absurd accidents, the artificial 
style and the superfluity of songs and catches. On the contrary, it 
shows Peacock as a much more considerable and powerful writer 
than he is often held to be. He hits hard; he has something real 
to say ; he is just as acutely aware of the struggles of the generous 
and good as he is of the antics of the absurd. Peacock indeed 
emerges as the equal of Gogol. But his laughter is excited by things 
at which we ourselves should do well to laugh; his sympathy, 
generosity and warmth are called forth by causes which still need 
such support. As for his dream-like powers of exaggeration, con- 
trasted and enhanced with a seasoned, a vintage reasonableness, they 
never have been more consoling than at the present time. 

AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 


Fiction 
By Jack Jones. 


can 


(Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 


9s. 6d.) 


Some Trust in Chariots. 


The Tabernacle. By Royston Morley. (Methuen. 
The Transient Hour. By Marcel Aymé. Trans'ated by Eric Sutton. 
The Bodliey Head. 8s. 6d.) 
The Rose and the Yew Tree. By Mary Westmacott. (Heinemann, 
8s. Od.) 


ENorMous family sagas stand about the literary landscape today as 
thickly as brontosauri and other monsters in an imaginative recon- 
struction of the prehistoric scene. It is difficult to raise much interest 
or enthusiasm at the sight of a new one. The simple old trick of 
giving some sort of life to stock characters by emphasising always the 
passing of the years, rather than any particular subileties of human 
has been played so often before that it has now almost 
ceased to be a trick at all. And in most cases we now have to watch 
it done all over again in a film with the additional attraction of 
actually being able to see the character go grey before our eyes. One 
has long since ceased to expect from this type of novel anything of 
the quality of, say, The Old Wives’ Tale, where Arnold Bennett 
certainly used time to heighten pathos but not to create it. (He had 
already created that by creating living characters.) Yes, one may be 

given for picking up Mr. Jack Jones’s 420 pages with some reluc- 
tance. But Mr. Jones, fair play to him, surprises us. He is not a 
near-genius like Arnold Bennett at his best, but he has given us a 
book of the generation-spanning type that is often a pleasure to read. 

This is all the more surprising because the story—set against the 
history of the last sixty years in the South Wales coalfields—is not 
exceptional and the characters are from stock. Two brothers, Harry 
and Rhys, of the large Tewdwr family go up to Pontyglo, a small 
mining village above Cardiff, in 1882 to seek their fortunes from coal. 
Conventionally, they are of diametrically opposite temperaments. 
Rhys is sober and moderate, a regular chapel-goer ; Harry is bold 
and dashing, an exuberant lecher, interested not in the chapel but 
the pub. Slowly and methedically they build up-Tewdwrs Haulage 
into a vast financial and commercial undertaking with interests far 
beyond the original one of hauling miners’ coal from the colliery. 
Woven together with the history of this enterprise is the history of 
the Tewdwr family’s development into three generations (one of 
Harry’s children becomes an American film star, another a Tory M.-P.) 
and the larger, more complex development of the South Wales mining 
industry and England itself, considered from both the social and 
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TEPP (another outstanding wartime discovery among insecti- 
cides) is providing a very grim outlook for future generations of 
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is now being used to control insect pests and bring a better harvest, 
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economic point of view. And what is so remarkable about all that ? 
Merely that Mr. Jones has succeeded in breathing life into this familiar 
type of bone structure by force of his own warm humanity and deep 
sincerity. He has told his story from the point of view of a first- 
person bystander, someone who knew Pontyglo, and knew the 
Tewdwrs and watched them develop, someone who was pleased when 
they flourished and sad when they suffered. The test of this sort of 
thing is: do you mind whether or not Tewdwrs Haulage get the 
contract or whom Harry marries for the third time ? The answer, in 
Some Trust in Chariots, is almost always yes. 

The Tabernacle is an example of what happens when the author 
relies solely on the passing years and a common background (in this 
case, English suburban nonconformity) to give cohesion. Roystcn 
Morley has drawn a picture of this background carefully and intelli- 
gently, and it would be unfair to suggest that, because the characters 
fail to hold our interest, The Tabernacle is a conventional bronto- 
saurus. But, having given us this background and a large assortment 
of characters, he merely follows them dutifully but without any real 
sense of compulsion through the prescribed number of years. The 
various sets of characters appear more and more cold and slab-like 
as the book progresses. Royston Morley’s technique is sometimes 
crudely derivative, and there are some embarrassing goings-on in and 
around Chariotte Street during the ’twenties. But this was a very 
ambitious undertaking for a first novel. 

M. Aymé’s The Transient Hour is the most sophisticated book on 
this list, not because it is the most cynical (which it is) but because 
it is the only one in which you feel the author has completely made 
up his mind about life. The Transient Hour is an entertaining 
waspish story of ordinary human relations during the occupation of 
Paris by the Germans. No one need fear another story about 
Resistance heroes. There are no heroes in M. Aymé’s world, just a 
lot of muddled ridiculous human beings riding their own particular 
hobby-horses of money-making, love-making and myth-making 
through the German occupation as through any other time. The 
peculiar conditions merely give M. Aymé an opportunity to observe 
people peculiarly objectively. Of course, the trouble about shrugging 
one’s shoulders at life too much in a novel is that nothing seems 
of any importance at all after a bit, not even some of the long 
conversations in The Transient Hour. But it is a lively book, and 
M. Aymeé’s footnotes are to be particularly recommended. 

The Rose and The Yew Tree is an intense inexperienced story about 
4 mysterious unscrupulous scoundrel called John Gabriel. He has 
won the V.C, in the war, and after it sets out to win a in the 
election in the Conservative interest, not because he believes in 
Conservatism but because it suits his ambition at the moment. He 
abandons politics immediately after winning the seat in order to 
ruin the life of an innocent, aristocratic but extremely tough young 


Seal 


girl. This all takes a very long time to tell, and it is told (via a 
first-person medium) with the self-confidence of scmeone who is 
perhaps not quite sure of himself. Twists are added to the story 


in desperation, but no satisfactory whole emerges—only a collection 

Isabella is an interesting character, and Miss Westmacott 

write a much better book than this one day 
ROBERT 


ot twists 
may 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


First off the mark in the new issue market this year, Australia ha; 
sprung a surprise on the City. In dealing with just under £18 million 
of loans called for redemption, the Commonwealth authorities have 
decided not to invite cash subscriptions—which means that there 
will be no City underwriting—but to make the operation one of 
conversion pure and simple. The terms of the new stock into which 
holders of the maturing loans are invited to exchange mark a slight 
improvement on those on which Australia carried through her last 
loan operation in the London market in September, 1948. The new 
stock is a 3 per cent. issue priced at par with a life of twenty-five 
years. In their decisi6n not to invite cash subscriptions the Australian 
Loan Council clearly demonstrate the strength of their position which 
derives mainly from the possession of a record holding of sterling 
balances. At £240 million these balances are about £40 million 
higher than in the autumn of 1948 and afford a strong buttress against 
any deterioration which may take place in the Commonwealth’s 
balance of payments. In recent years Australia has had the good 
fortune of a succession of excelent seasons, as well as high selling 
prices, for her wool and wheat. In the market the latest conversion 
operation has had no perceptible influence on gilt-edged prices 
They are holding firm because money is again flowing towards fixed- 
interest stocks for want of a better outlet in equity shares. 


LEOPOLDINA AFFAIRS 


Typical of what is happening to the British-owned undertakings 
in Brazil is the recent experience of the Leopoldina Railway Com- 
pany. To the accompaniment of reports of an imminent purchase 
by the Brazilian Government developments have taken place which, 
to say the least of it, have put the company in an unfortunate plight 
Rising costs have reached the point at which the company is working 
at a loss, and working capital has become so depleted that it is no 
longer possible to continue operations without special financial help 
Here is the opportunity, of course, for the Brazilian authorities to 
step in, and it is said that the company is to be expropriated 
From the Leopoldina standpoint such a position is obviously 
unhelpful when it comes to bargaining for a satisfactory take-over 
price. As long ago as last March the Leopoldina directors indicated 
to the Brazilian Government what they would regard as a reasonable 
valuation of the undertaking for take-over purposes. If City reports 
can be trusted, that figure was in the neighbourhood of £10 million 
The question now arises whether, with the railway running at a 
loss and in financial straits, Brazil will be willing to give anything 
approaching what the company has asked. City speculators, having 
burned their fingers badly over Brazilian utilities last year, and having 
made errors of optimism in other recent take-over estimates, are 
now treading cautiously in relation to Leopolidina stocks. At present 
the market valuation, allowing for the debentures of the Terminal 
Company which are guaranteed by Leopoldina, is approximately 
£7 million. That clearly leaves plenty of scope if Brazil is fair and 
to pay a reasonable purchase price. It certainly looks as i 
even a hard bargain would not involve a serious recession in the 
market from the present level. At this stage the best value for 
money and, in my view, the stock which should come out relatively 
well is the 4 per cent. debenture now standing around £79. But 
it is a speculation on a purchase agreement being reached. 


agrees 


A CHEAP INDUSTRIAL 


An industrial share which has the merit of offering a good income 
return and a chance of a rise in capital value this year is Constable, 
Hart £1 ordinary quoted around 21s. 3d. This contracting firm has 
just issued accounts showing a striking improvement. Whereas in 
the year to September 30th, 1947, trading resulted in a loss, the 
report for the year ended September 30th, 1948, shows a trading 
profit of £71,319. After allowing for depreciation and taxation, net 
profit was equivalent to 15 per cent. on the ordinary capital, which 
left a comfortable margin over the 8 per cent. dividend. The 
significant point is that these results have been obtained at a time 
when road construction and repair work have been at a minimum 
There is evidence that the internal reorganisation scheme started 
three years ago is now bearing fruit, and the figures of stock and 
work-in-progress show healthy increases. At 21s. 3d. the yield 
offered is the attractive one of 7} per cent. In my view the shares 
have good scope for capital appreciation. 
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ACROSS 7 
1. Ship-build materials from the 8. a man can 
stove & 
S The Sappers in Goliath's habitation. 9 oper surround- 
é 
One t ge pelt w th s ] jam ? (5, 
ll take walk in west 17. One o ybserve a stern mug in 
these ¢ 
12 nag 7 18 A girl on hand, but it’s broken 8.) 
Fy r but t cred 2( No better fourtt evidently. 
4,3 
S At I ¢ t of this ? 2 “Wi he t of v blows in 
our € rher the action of 
P , < F Park the tige S! peare . 
2 Round be in 
; G « ¢ 
4 4 H a ve nent 5 
R ta A 27 Nhoso can hold it, said Cicero, has 
Seon he s tion 3.) 
Ss ( 2 
k ware SOLUTION TO 
t ec pe I CROSSWORD No. 509 
T ; te € tA 2 = a 
t 
I € 4 c nd 
free G < 
D onah € 
R h v p on i 
b 
DOWN 
She < i have been above sus 
picion ¢ 
Brings (7 
Whe a motor is buried in the 
Sud: & 
4. Locat by Hamlet 3.) 
6. It vy be found in branch or 
root ¢ - 
SOLUTION ON JANUARY 2Ist 
The winner of Crossword No. 509 is Lr.-CoLt. H. P. GARwoop, 
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BETTY AND ANNE can never be 
given sight, but they are given almost 
everything else. Devoted care, patient 
training, good food, toys —all that 
love and expert knowledge can suggest 
are provided at N.I.B.’s Sunshine 
Homes for blind children. 

The nation’s blind have many needs. 
Your support help N.I.B. to 
maintain this great work. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
(Registered under the National Assistance Act, 1948) 


@ 224 Great Portland Street, London, W.I 
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| The test of aspirin is its purity. Just 
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because of its purity Howards Aspirin 





costs a little more. 
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HOWARDS ASPIRIN. | 


| ° It is not the cheapest—it is the best. 
Rowsnos iade by HOWARDS OF ILFORD Established 1797 
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Good Books : Books Cheap ? 

RU members get it all ways: they get book bargains ; they 
get good books. 
_ RU selects its books from the lists of a/l publishers ; the best 
in many departments of reading. 
_ It produces these books in members’ editions in a manner which 
iS quite astonishingly good. 

It distributes these editions to members only at the monthly 
cost of one packet of cigarettes! 

Every bookman should know of this service. Ask for the 1949 
prospectus. It is free and post free, and it will surprise you. 


READERS UNION 


38 William IV Street, St. Martin’s Place, W.C.2. 
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, WINDOW 
4 DISPLAY 


An archbishop and a professor have been saying hard things about 
advertising, and they are both men whose views on any subject 
must command respectful attention. They cannot, however, 
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a. the Serve 


THRIFT 






























































and condemn all advertising: for we have from time to time seeq 
HOME advertisements of their own excellent books. The objectionable 
kind of advertising, it appears, is that which makes people want 
wWwwN what they did not want before. But does not something depend 
o NERSHIP on whether the things you want people to want are good things? [iB juair 
a : The archbishop very rightly wants people to want virtue, and the | —_ 
CO? 100 years professor very rightly wants people to want wisdom; and they [iy iiss 
most properly use the publicity at their command to create and —- 
stimulate those popular wants. If vacuum cleaners make life go | AS 
more smoothly, is it wrong to foster a desire even for vacuum [ff 4), 
cleaners ? v 
| ii | 
Our own modest advertising is, we hope, neither more nor less jf bow 
: 7 : . B® bums 
heinous than that of the greengrocer who exhibits apples in his | i 
shop window. We have something that sensible folk ought to 9 ™ 
need, and we cannot think it wrong to let the fact be known, | 4 
Here is our shop window ; and our withdrawable shares, yielding | —* 
two-and-a-quarter per cent. per annum, free of tax, are (if we | rv 
may be allowed a peroration) apples indeed ; golden apples from | — 
the fair tree of thrift. C 
to 
But if you do not see what you want in the —_ 
window, please come inside—send, that is to say, S. 
for our ““Guide for Investors’ (2d. post free). ! rund 
. | Natt 
+ Dept 
7 ATs. 4 
W a f iO i a L ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY }f @ 
For Social Saving 1 awl 
Ss 
BUILDING SOCIETY 105, PARKWAY, N.W.1. eB 
|Head Office: Abbey House, Baker St.,’ Managing Director—Eric Bates Bree 
xz London, N.W.1.. Tel: WELbeck 8282, sees ; reeemees he. 
ABB 
¢ C 
R 1910 
| » in 8 
Y oe ! 
Have You An 5 D 
> ote SEL 
T y s a 
Urge To Write? 3 D 
te 
Let Famous Authors Teach You! : ociety D 
@ School of Authorship brilliantly different Home-Study Courses £ AID BY THE S tec 
in Short Stories, Journalism, Screen writing, etc., have been . ME TAX P gi £1,000 and 
specially written by JOHN BROPHY, ENID BLYTON, BEVERLEY b Inco accepted from : 
NICHOLS, PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON, REGINALD Wesson ements now being qotice D 
SIMPSON and other celebrated authors. Inver irawals paid at short 000 <CEED Mor 
@ Personal individual tuition by post in your own home by Withdray EXCEED £5,000, D pROFIT EX© min 
special staff of famous named writers and editors helps you to * ASSETS © - UNDIVIDE - 
get into print quickly. * RESERVES a hed 100 years) DU 
@ Suggestions for plots and help with ideas. £250,000 (Establishe Grei 
Send 2d. stamp for free booklet ‘‘Earn Another income” describing these ry) 
unique Courses and explaining how you can earn while you learn. ll details from ine 
P trol 
SCHOOL of AUTHORSHIP LTD. pLANET HOUSE. L socieTY stan 
Gloucester House, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. (Dept. 90D) FINSBURY sQ.. BUILDING ™ 
COMMENDED BY LEADING EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS LONDON. &-C-? 4 
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Flassified advertisements must be prepaid, 
Line averages 32 ietters. 
Box No. 1/- extra. 


WORLD TODAY 


For expert, objective appraisal of 
current world problems 
Monthly. 12s. 6d. a year 
Send card for free specimen copy to 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The story of post-war er. 
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CHILD CARE CHILDREN ACT. 1948 J) PACULTY OF UAWS —Feree Pvsttc 
Applications are invited from men and Lecrurss on Correent Lecal PrRostsms on 
women who wish to train as child care Taursoars from 5 to 6 p.m. in the Evcenics 
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